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T is a great pleasure for me to have the opportunity 
of following the last speaker, the representative of 
New Zealand, and to associate myself with a good deal 

of all that he said. The last speaker and I were boys to- 
gether in helping to make the great movement that we now 
represent and, therefore, it is a special pleasure to be associ- 
ated with him on this United Nations rostrum this morning. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of addressing the 
General Assembly of the United Nations at this Third 
Regular Session, and it is a particular pleasure that it is 
taking _ in Paris. We find ourselves the guests of the 
lrench Government, of this great city and, indeed, of the 
whole French people. Its long history, many struggles and 
crises and vicissitudes, and its great triumphs are in a way 
a symbol of our endevors in this world organization in 
which we have to discuss the great problems of the day and 
of the future. 

In the statement which I am about to 
refer to several phases of the work, policy and labors of 
the United Nations. But there is one subject which I de- 
sire to mention at the outset—that is the question of Pales- 
tine. It is a particularly vexed problem, and it is before 
this General Assembly now. In the view of my Govern- 
ment, a rapid solution is most desirable. 

As the General Assembly is aware, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment held for twenty-five years a mandate from the 
League of Nations, whose terms presented a problem which 
proved to be insoluble. The object of that mandate was 
to prepare for self-government in Palestine, where Arabs 
and Jews could live together in harmony, and we made 
many efforts to settle the problem on that basis. All kinds 
of proposals were advanced from time to time, none of 
which proved to be acceptable. But, notwithstanding this, 
His Majesty’s Government have reason to be proud of the 
contribution they made during those years to the develop- 
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ment of the country and the well-being of its people. What- 
ever may happen in the future, whatever the decisions the 
United Nations may make, the future rulers of Palestine 
will be building on foundations laid by British Adminis- 
trators. 

The problem of Palestine was accentuated by the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Hitler. The resulting pressure of Jewish 
immigration intensified the conflict between Arabs and Jews. 
In the end we came to the conclusion that we could not 
solve the problem; we surrendered the mandate to the 
United Nations and asked for a decision. 

Considerable time was spent last year on the Palestine 
question. Nevertheless, the termination of the British 
mandate was, unfortunately, followed by an immediate 
outbreak of hostilities. 

The establishment of the truce was due in large part 
to the devotion and courage of Count Bernadotte, whose 
tragic death will cast its shadow over our decision on Pales- 
tine at the present session of the General Assembly. No one 
was in a better position than Count Bernadotte to estimate 
the kind of settlement which would give the best prospects 
of stable and peaceful conditions in Palestine. 

It is, therefore, fortunate that he was able, before his 
death, to complete his report to the Secretary-General and 
so to present us with the conclusions to which his experience 
had led him. We believe that the plan contained in Part 
I of the Mediator’s Report is one in which the two parties 
should be able to acquiesce without sacrificing any of their 
vital. interests. We believe that it offers the best hope of 
healing the breach between these two Semitic peoples. We 
have therefore decided to support Count Bernadotte’s plan 
in its entirety, and we would urge speed in dealing with it. 

I would now turn, if I may, to the work of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, which has been 
dealt with very adequately by the previous speaker. My 
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Government has always attached the greatest importance 
to this work. We have believed that if it is possible to 
solve the problems of the lack of proper food, of distribu- 
tion, of social unhappiness and discontent, and if there is a 
great stimulation of agricultural production and of means 
to meet all the other essential needs of the ordinary people, 
together with an agreed covenant on human rights, freedom 
of information and freedom of association, then we shall 
have made a great contribution to a sound structure of 
world peace. 

I would ask not only the representatives here present, but 
also the Parliaments and other representatives of the world 
in all fields, to study the substantial measure of progress 
which has been made in this direction. It is not so great 
as we would have wished. It has been hindered, like other 
work, by political differences, and it has been affected by 
great political problems which divide the world today and 
which have their repercussions on economic and social col- 
laboration. But, in spite of all that, it does represent great 
progress. 

When I refer to the economic and social work of the 
United Nations, I include all the specialized agencies with- 
out enumerating them. Taken together, the scope of their 
work is tremendous. 

We are glad to witness the coming into existence of the 
International Refugee Organization. One of the terrible 
things in the aftermath of the war and the disturbances 
which have followed the war is the suffering of the refugees, 
those poor unfortunate people. The International Refugee 
Organization has performed very useful work. We would 
make a most earnest appeal that that organization, now fully 
established, be supported and aided by all members of the 
United Nations. We are convinced that a really resolute 
effort by this General Assembly and every constituent mem- 
ber of it during the coming year could solve this problem 
finally and clear up the situation left by the war. But that 
means that we must not find excuses for not taking action, 
but must approach the problem with a will to help in its 
final solution. 

I would refer, as did the previous speaker, to the Inter- 
national Labor Office. I happen to have been associated 
with it since its foundation in 1919. That organization, 
too, is pressing on with its social work. It has framed an 
important convention on freedom of association and trade- 
union rights. This is of the highest importance, and I would 
urge Governments to ratify it and apply it over the widest 
possible field. 

Another piece of work which merits attention in these 
days is that undertaken by the International Labor Office 
in developing its special trade committees, in which people 
engaged in different industries can collaborate internationally 
for their mutual benefit and advancement. Experience shows 
that when people meet and talk in terms of their occupation 
—miner to miner, textile worker to textile worker, transport 
worker to transport worker, and so on—rather than in 
terms of narrow national interests, a great comradeship 
develops and a great solidarity is evolved. I trust the United 
Nations will foster that development. 

Let me mention here our great and continued interest 
in the definition of human rights and of the freedom of in- 
formation. At one time we had hoped that it would be 
possible at this General Assembly for the nations of the 
world to pledge themselves to a covenant defining human 
rights. This now seems doubtful, but my Government will 
not slacken their efforts to secure such a covenant. How- 
ever, we hope that the General Assembly will, without 
dissent, approve the declaration on human rights which is 
now submitted to it, and also that it will be possible to agree 


upon the covenants covering freedom of information. In 
themselves these are great instruments. If there were a 
definition agreed upon among us as to what human rights 
each should safeguard, if there were provision among us for 
the free movement of information as well as of individuals, 
the tension between us would be immediately relieved and 
misunderstanding between us would be ultimately removed. 

These social activities of the United Nations can, how- 
ever, thrive only on a healthy economic foundation. The 
Charter contemplated a healthy world, economically speak- 
ing—and that, I regret to say, cannot be described as being 
the case in fact at present. But the possibility exists for 
progressively restoring economic health to the world. One 
of the contributions offered to us was what is now known 
as the Marshall Plan. It is well known that Great Britain 
has been anxious to see the rehabilitation of Europe. While 
she is the centre of a great commonwealth, she is also a 
European country, and the well-being of her citizens de- 
pends upon the security and the prosperity of Europe. We 
have always, since the close of the war, been anxious to 
make what contribution we could, notwithstanding our 
terrific losses in the war, to European rehabilitation. It 
would not be amiss if I called attention to some of those 
losses, inasmuch as they are sometimes forgotten; because 
we are an island, it has sometimes been assumed that we 
did not suffer as others did. I shall quote just some of the 
striking figures. 

There was a destruction of, or damage to, 4 million 
houses; that is, to one house in every three in the country. 
The destruction to factories and installations was valued at 
over £1,500 million. There was a sinking of 9 million tons 
of shipping; there was a tremendous loss of a great propor- 
tion of our overseas investments. 

Owing to the damage to our economy it was a formidable 
task to 1 ake these losses good. We were further handi- 
capped t_ the grave impoverishment of the country caused 
by two world wars in which we had been engaged from the 
beginning to the end. Thus, in order first to continue the 
war when we were alone and then to carry on to victory 
in conjunction with our allies, we sold over £1,000 million 
of foreign investments, gold and dollars, and we incurred 
debts to an amount even greater than that. 

Therefore, instead of constantly attacking the United 
States, we welcomed their generosity. And what form has it 
taken since the war ended? In the war itself we had lend- 
lease; all the Allies benefited, Then at the end of the war 
we had U.N.R.R.A., a universal contribution without dis- 
crimination. The United Kingdom also made a significant 
contribution to U.N.R.R.A in proportion to our national 
income, and many other countries in this Assembly benefitted 
from that effort. We do not expect gratitude, but we have 
felt that decency would have made them remember it. 

Later, Mr. Marshall’s speech had indicated that the 
United States would make a contribution to Europe, to be 
applied to the whole of Europe without discrimination pro- 
vided that Europe set about helping herself. We welcomed 
this. We have striven to make it a workable scheme and 
we do not apologize for doing it. Indeed, I am confident 
that many of the Governments which now pretend to rejoice 
that they are outside the European Aid Program do so 
with regret in their hearts. When, to my surprise, M. 
Modelewski, the leader of the Polish Delegation, stated 
that the very fact of Poland’s rejection of the Marshall 
Plan had made it possible for Poland to establish and carry 
out her own Polish plan of reconstruction, his words did 
not carry conviction. All, or almost all, European countries 
were anxious to come into the program, notwithstanding 
the allegations made in certain quarters about infringement 
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of national sovereignty. We know that the countries of 
Eastern Europe were forbidden to come in, and that is the 
only reason why they are outside. It is noteworthy that 
every country which was really free to come in came in. 

The European Recovery Plan is not charity; it is to 
assist Europe to get on her feet, to produce for herself, to 
rehabilitate her industry. It is not designed to take away 
independence, but to tide over and help in its re-establish- 
ment. 

I shall now turn to the Trusteeship Council. It seems 
to me, in examining the documents, that the Trusteeship 
Council is not doing the job laid down for it in the Charter 
of the United Nations. It will be remembered that it was 
the United Kingdom Government, together with the Aus- 
tralian Government, which took the initiative in preparing 
the draft of Chapter XII of the Charter, and that draft 
was based on the recognized and long-standing policy of 
successive British Governments in regard to all British de- 
pendant territories. ‘Together with other Powers at San 
Francisco, which had considerable experience with the same 
problems which faced us in our colonies, a draft was eventu- 
ally elaborated and was accepted by the United Nations as 
a whole. In accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, 
we and other Powers which administered colonial territories 
under mandate, agreed to place the territories in question 
under the trusteeship of the United Nations—I repeat the 
trusteeship. These agreements were approved by the United 
Nations. But although their aim was to associate the United 
Nations with the administration of the territories in a gen- 
eral supervisory capacity, it was always intended—and this 
is made quite clear by the wording of the agreements them- 
selves—that the administering authority should have sole 
responsibility for their .administration. There now seems 
to be a tendency in the Trusteeship Council to go beyond 
its general powers of supervision, and beyond the terms of 
the Charter and of the agreements, and to take upon itself 
the functions of the administering authorities. 

In our role of administering authority, we are anxious 
to co-operate, and we welcome constructive criticism. There 
is no iron curtain around our trust territories, nor for that 
matter around any of the non-self-governing territories for 
which we are responsible. But in the administration of our 
trust territories, we will not be deflected from what we think 
to be the right course by uninformed or prejudiced doctrinaire 
criticism or by propaganda from people who are not re- 
quired to reveal the truth of conditions in their own terri- 
tories. 

Let me just present two examples of the sort of criticism 
to which I refer. We were severely reproached in Tang- 
anyika for maintaining the tribal system. The fact is that 
the clan and tribe alone bind the vast majority of rural 
areas together for community action of any sort. The clan 
ard tribe more than anything else teach and enforce the 
social responsibilities and enrich and color the lives of in- 
dividuals. To break this up, as is suggested, in the name 
ot progress, would be equivalent to destroying the family 
unit in a Western society. We, the administering authority, 
have a much more constructive and realistic policy. Our 
aim is steadily to develop the existing traditional tribal 
organzations into more liberal forms in a way which will 
eventually result in a system of indirect electoral representa- 
tion, linking representative local councils with the Central 
Legislative Council itself. 

The second example is the ground nuts scheme, which 
the Soviet representative criticized as leading in the disrup- 
tion of the indigenous economy and the concentration of 
millions of acres of land in the hands of non-indigenous 
population. The fact is that we are bringing millions of 


acres of thorn scrub under cultivation; we are destroying 
the tsetse fly and attacking the disease which has made the 
lives of many Africans “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short.” The ground nut scheme is no ruthless experiment. 
We are not expropriating Africans; we are expropriating 
thorn bush and tsetse fly, the enemy of mankind, and the 
health of the people. Moreover, we have made our intention 
abundantly clear of making this land habitable and fertile, 
and in due course handing it over to the indigenous peoples 
as fruitful, well-cultivated land which they will be taught 
to maintain by methods of large-scale agriculture and co- 
operative farming. And a considerable portion of the large 
sums devoted to this scheme are being spent on establishing 
schools and training centres for African technicians and 
artisans, hospitals and other social measures for the benefit 
of the local population. In these areas and in many others 
under our control, if what we are doing were done by those 
who criticize us, they would be making great propaganda 
for their actions and their work in development and in their 
plans. But it happens to be Great Britain, so our efforts 
are singled out for condemnation. 

Notwithstanding this, we intend to pursue our policy, 
in the interest of Africans and other dependent peoples, 
wherever we are responsible. 

I sometimes feel that there is a misguided and false idea 
that the possession of Colonies is bad in itself, and that 
colonial Powers cannot be trusted to guide backward peo- 
ples. As a result, the Trusteeship Council is in danger of 
degenerating into a platform for political propaganda, which 
will not serve the interests of the inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories, and cannot do anything else but undermine the trustee- 
ship system itself. I hope that no right-thinking person can 
possibly want this to happen, and if I speak bluntly, it is 
in order to clear up these misunderstandings which, if al- 
lowed to persist, will effectively prevent the United Nations 
from carrying out the great task entrusted to the Trustee- 
ship Council of assisting the administering authorities in 
bringing the peoples in trust territories to a stage where 
they can stand and govern themselves. 

May I now turn to what I may call the political side of 
the activities of the United Nations. To me, it is a black 
and depressing picture that confronts us. At San Francisco, 
the United Kingdom agreed to the Charter, and we decided 
to base our policy on it. To that policy we have steadfastly 
adhered. 

The representatives will remember that at the first meet- 
ing of the General Assembly in London, we called for the 
immediate setting up of the Military Staff Committee. This 
was, of course, with a view to getting on quickly with the 
organization of collective security, so that we could all 
settle down to the tasks of peace in the knowledge that 
political problems would be dealt with in a spirit of com- 
promise; and that if aggression or disputes occurred there 
would, in the last resort, be a collective force available to 
deal with them. 

Coincidentally, my Government—like many other Gov- 
ernments—have been studying what could be done, not only 
about the atomic bomb, which has been referred to in this 
Assembly, but about atomic energy. We knew that while 
there was such a tremendously important weapon, it must 
he controlled if mankind were to benefit from the equally 
important forces of atomic energy that might be available 
for peaceful purposes. Therefore, in 1945, the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom, Mr. Attlee, went to the 
United States to discuss this problem with Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Mackenzie King. 

The United States should hereafter have full credit for 
working out the resulting coherent plan for the control and 
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use of atomic energy. They knew, as we knew, that it 
would be impossible to harness these immense and un- 
paralleled forces for peaceful purposes unless we took steps 
to control and prevent the clandestine use of these same 
forces for secret disastrous purposes. 

We assume that all representatives are familiar with the 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission, and particularly 
with the first report of that commission, which is the basis 
of all our thinking on this subject. In the first report, the 
members will find that a committee of experts—on which 
all the Governments, including the U.S.S.R., were repre- 
sented—was set up to report, as technicians, on whether it 
was technologically possible to control atomic energy effec- 
tively. I shall quote from their report. They said :—— 


“With regard to the question posed by Committee 2, 
‘whether effective control of atomic energy is possible,’ 
we do not find any basis in the available scientific facts 


for supposing that effective control is not technologically 
feasible.” 


In later discussions, this conclusion was developed into 
a detailed plan. The United Kingdom, with the majority, 
agreed that effective control over atomic energy could be 
exercised if the international control agency to be set up is 
given powers which will include some form of international 
ownership, management and inspection. 

Why, then, members will surely ask, are we confronted, 
months later, by a situation in which the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself has reported that it can no longer profit- 
ably continue its activities, and that its work in effect must 
now be adjourned, and, in fact, on a resolution submitted, 
we are asked to consider it again? The reason, I am afraid, 
is a fundamentally simple one. It is that although they 
often put forward a point of view which cannot be dis- 
regarded and which should be intelligently discussed, the 
minority in these matters resolutely refuses to accommodate 
itself, even in the slightest degree, to the wishes and desires 
ot the majority. 

This is a circumstance which does not only apply to the 
field of atomic energy, but is evident in practically all the 
political activities of the United Nations. It is evident, for 
example, in the field of disarmament where, although cer- 
tain progress has been made, work has reached a point 
where further progress does not seem likely. It is evident 
as regards the Military Staff Committee, where the dis- 
agreement revealed, bot: over the question of general prin- 
ciples and other matters, shows how remote the prospects 
are of an early agreement. 

This I must say with all the solemnity at my disposal. 
If the black fury, the incalculable disaster of atomic war 
should fall upon us, one Power, by refusing its cooperation 
in the control and development of these great new forces 
for the good of humanity, will alone be responsible for the 
evils which may be visited upon mankind. 

This lack of co-operation, so obvious on these grave sub- 
jects to which I have been alluding, has almost never been 
absent at any level of international political activity. 

There has been, in this connection, much discussion about 
the use of the veto. May I say that so far as my Govern- 
ment is concerned, we have consistently held the view that 
where the vital interests of the countries were in question, 
the veto is not in itself an evil. It is the abuse of the veto 
which is the root of the trouble. In other words, this abuse 
is the most striking instance of the basic fact that progress 
is unobtainable unless a real attempt is made to regard the 
majority view as something to which individual views should 
in general defer, if it is not a question of life and death or 
of one party being put in a demonstrably difficult position. 
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In some circumstances, therefore, we can admit that the 
veto is necessary and even useful. During the meeting of 
the General Assembly in New York, at the end of 1946, 
we recognized that it was unwise to try to amend the Charter 
so as to restrict or eliminate it, but rather put forward a 
code of conduct in the light of which it should, if necessary, 
be exercised. Can we not even now progress on this path 
and gradually build up some system of case law based on 
precedents which would define the circumstances in which 
it was or was not proper to exercise the veto? 

Let me take, for instance, one example: the admission 
of new members. I cannot see myself how the vital interests 
of any one Great Power could be in any way affected if 
there were general agreement on the part of the permanent 
members of the Security Council not to employ their privi- 
leged veto so as to block the admission of any State which 
was found to be worthy of admission by the normal majority 
of members of the Security Council. As the General As- 
sembly already knows, four of the permanent members have 
already agreed to forego their privilege in this connection; 
but still many States are penalized by the intransigence of 
the fifth State. 

The most striking example of this, of course, is that of 
Ceylon. We have here an example of a State which has 
only recently emerged into independence, but which, never- 
theless, elected to remain in that great and historic com- 
munity of free nations which is the British Commonwealth. 
Why should she be penalized for remaining in that com- 
munity—a community of nations which have taken their 
place as original members of the United Nations? We do 
not apply that to any other country remaining in any other 
community. Yet Ceylon has been refused admission. 

The blocking of countries such as Ceylon, Eire, Trans- 
jordan and Italy for totally irrelevant reasons does produce 
an acute sense of frustration and, though perhaps not the 
most important, it is in some ways the most striking ex- 
ample of the exercise of a power which, as I have already 
said, should only be used in the most solemn and excep- 
tional cases. 

In the light of what I have said about the Soviet attitude 
to security, disarmament, atomic energy and the veto, how 
can we regard the latest proposals put forward by M. 
Vishinsky in his speech? He must forgive us if we are sus- 
picious. As you all know, his country is a sealed book; no 
one knows what is happening. But in my country we have 
a free press, free access is open to the world. As you have 
heard, M. Vishinsky can and does quote anything which 
appears in print in my country about what happens on our 
side—and, in some cases, what does not happen. He has 
promoted three of my fellow-citizens, of which I am sure 
the country had scarcely heard before, to the great pre- 
eminence of being warmongers. One of them happens to 
represent the very ancient place called Cambridge, and I am 
sure that every student, every professor and everyone in 
that university will wonder what that terrible man had 
been doing before M. Vishinsky discovered him. 

But what person can say what is happening inside the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? I want to put the 
position as I see it. We are invited to put our security in 
the pool with a nation which will not and is determined 
not to reveal to the world what it is doing. This looks to 
me, I must say, like a proposal to this Assembly to induce 
the rest of us to disarm while the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics maintains absolute secrecy about its own military 
strength and activities. This is not a situation conducive 
to confidence or to collective security. 

For us in the United Kingdom it is impossible to divorce 
the Government from the people. The Government is the 
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people. It is unthinkable that Governments should draw 
closer when the people are deliberately kept further apart. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to have any useful exchanges 
when there is not even a possibility of the normal contact 
between the individual citizens of the countries concerned. 

I notice in the speech that M. Vishinsky claimed that 
these contacts existing between friendly nations of the West 
were all part of a cold war against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. This is utter nonsense. There has been 
a war of nerves, but it has not been instituted by us. It 
began inumediately the war ended. May I ask: What 
about the war of nerves on Turkey that kept her mobilized 
so long? Why the perpetual war of nerves, involving, in 
this case, actual fighting, against the lawfully elected Greek 
Government and the valiant and sorely tried Greek people? 
We know the reason. It is that the Soviet spider wants 
Greece within its web. Why should there be an attack 
upon the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans? Why should not the United Nations at least watch 
over—even if it cannot fully protect—the inviolability of 
Greece’s frontiers? We had a right to assume, when we 
were working in the Four-Power Council of Foreign Min- 
isters and the Balkan Treaties were decided and the agree- 
ments and treaties were signed, that Greece’s frontiers 
would be inviolate; that there would be no interference 
with the internal life of Greece; that she would be left free 
by her northern neighbors to develop in her own way; that 
she would have her elections, develop parliamentary gov- 
ernment and evolve the kind of life she wanted. I say to 
this Assembly—with all the abuse about “Monarcho-Fascist 
Governments’—that the poor people of Greece have never 
had a chance since the war closed. Greece has not had a 
moment's respite either from her neighbors outside or from 
their accomplices within. ‘The Greeks have been treated by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, by their northern 
neighbors and friends as if Greece were an enemy country— 
and, my heaven, if ever a country fought for the Allies in 
this war we have gone through, Greece did her share and it 
ought to be respected. Her people now are unable to sleep 
in their beds at night—ordinary people—with safety. In 
the villages they have been driven out. There are thousands 
of refugees. ‘The blame for the woes the Greeks have suf- 
fered cannot be pinned on the United States and on the 
United Kingdom. We have merely been trying to assist 
the Greek people to reconstruct their own lives and defend 
their own country. We all know of the desire on the part 
of her northern neighbors for territorial aggrandizement at 
Greece's expense; that has never been disguised. 

We cannot be expected to forget these things. And if 
the cold war is to stop—and we have not been in it, except 
to defend ourselves—let those who started this war of nerves 
lift the finger and order it to be stopped; it will be stopped; 
and it will be of great benefit to the United Nations and to 
the world. 

In many parts of the world democratic institutions have 
been attacked either through the Cominform or the local 
Communists acting under direction. An onslaught has been 
made, directly and indirectly, on the rights of peoples and 
individuals. We are all denounced as warmongers, and 
everything that is bad. And yet, when we lift a finger or say 
a word in return, a resolution must be carried by this United 
Nations to stop us, because it is offensive. It is we who are 
the victims of the cold war, waged almost up and down 
ever since the war closed. 

| have already quoted the figures of the terrible war 
losses in my country, and I acknowledge that losses oc- 
curred in other countries, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, were terrible. But the present Labour 


Government, elected i» 1945 in the United Kingdom, has 
bent all its energies to «complete economic rehabilitation. 

I think we can claim without boast before this Assembly 
that no country in the wor'd has submitted itself more will- 
ingly to voluntary discipline, nor made a greater collective 
contribution to restore their working life than Great Britain 
has done. But yet—and this is tragic—through no wish or 
fault of our own we have now been forced to turn from our 
work of reconstruction and to divert a part of our resources 
to the production of munitions, which we had virtually 
abandoned in 1945. In our concern for the economic and 
social well-being of our people, we came near to neglecting 
their safety, which we had hoped might have been secure 
in the hands of the United Nations. But, for reasons which 
1 have explained, nothing has occurred which gives us any 
sense of assurance, either in the Military Staff Committee 


- of the United Nations or in the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The threat of the war of nerves hangs over us in the 
activities of the Cominform and other associated bodies. 
Even here in Paris, when we met to discuss the Marshall 
Plan objectively, we were threatened that, if we did, it 
would be very bad for us. But we went on. All these 
things have contributed to uncertainty. To restore confi- 
dence now—and confidence is needed—we need deeds, not 
words. Show us the deeds, give us proof of good faith, and 
it will be found that Great Britain will not be slow to 
enter into any rational discussion, provided she can expect 
a spirit of compromise and understanding for mutual in- 
terests. But we are not going to be deceived by any specious 
resolutions. 

We believe, as a result of bitter experience, that a feeling 
of security and confidence alone leads to disarmament. We 
do not believe that the converse is true. Since M. Vishin- 
sky apparently takes the opposite view, I would invite him 
to tell us the facts about the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. We are told that they now number between 3 and 
4 million. Before the war I believe they were nearer 1 
million. We, on the other hand, were run down almost to 
our pre-war position. I frankly state, the insecurity of the 
world has compelled us to arrest the run down. But from 
where do we begin to disarm? What is the basis on which 
to start? I repeat what I said in New York. The basis of 
disarmament is collective security, which starts from the 
foundation and builds up. If a policy of security is built 
up correctly, the number of armies settles itself automati- 
cally, and there is no fear of anyone ever arming. It is too 
expensive, it is too costly, it is too silly, in our economy and 
in the demands of the people upon us, to go on making 
munitions and arming people. 

Let us then begin with the Military Staff Committee. 
Let us go on to atomic energy. Let us deal with all weap- 
ons. Let us open up our countries to inspection, all of us. 
Let us open up the world, let light and knowledge come in, 
and let us see what others are doing, and the question of 
physical arms will settle itself. Disarmament presupposes 
a cessation of the attacks upon our institutions and our in- 
ternal political business. Civil war should cease to be an 
instrument of foreign policy, and assassination and all the 
rest should be tabooed by everybody associated with the 
United Nations. All that kind of attack must go. None 
of us should even condone it for one minute. Otherwise, 
we cannot look with confidence upon any resolution which 
may be put before us. 

1 would say—and I desire to say this in all solemnity to 
the delegation of the U.S.S.R. (we do not know where we 
stand when we enter this conference).—What is the motive 
that has actuated their resolution? Is it a compromise to 
get over a difficulty and then to go back again, because 
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everything seems to be motivated, notwithstanding what M. 
Vishinsky might say on the platform, by the Marxist-Len- 
inist conception that there can be no final agreement with 
non-Communist States, that everything the Soviet Govern- 
ment does is tactics and that they adhere to their given 
purpose, whatever they say in the process? We are entitled 
to ask this, because we are striving in the United Nations to 
clear the ground and to obtain the confidence upon which 
we can base our actions. It is no use hiding our feelings. 


In the writings of Lenin himself, this is what is said :— 


“We are living not merely in a State, but in a system 
of States, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist States for a long time is unthink- 
able. One or other must triumph in the end. And be- 
fore that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois States 
will be inevitable. That means that if the ruling class— 
the proletariat—wants to hold sway, it must prove its 
capacity to do so by military organization also.” 


That quotation can be found in Generalissimo Stalin’s 
work entitled “The Problems of Leninism.” Can M. Vi- 
shinsky wonder, therefore, that we are cautious about ac- 
cepting at its face-value his statement that the policy of the 
Soviet Union is one of expanding and strengthening inter- 
national co-operation with other States that do not think 
as themselves. In this connection, it has been said that the 
treaty we have made with France and the Benelux coun- 
tries is directed against the Soviet Union. I deny this. Such 
a thought never entered our heads, but I can assure you it 
is decided to build a union—a Western Union—which can 
stand on its own feet and rally its own people against any 
aggression that may be launched against it, from wherever 
it may come. 


M. Vishinsky referred to Germany. Well, as regards the 
German situation, we desired—and desire now—a German 
peace treaty for a united Germany. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment really did fear a renewed German aggression, why 
did they turn down the proposal made by Mr. Byrnes of 
the United States for a four-Power treaty which was to 
contain Germany for forty years? That proposal was re- 
introduced at a subsequent meeting of the four Powers by 
Mr. Marshall, when he succeeded Mr. Byrnes. Had we 
entered into the disarming and the containing of Germany 
against aggression under a treaty for forty years, what a 
feeling of confidence that would have given throughout 
Europe, and how every little State in Europe would have 
grown up and developed. 

But it was refused. Why was it refused? Was it refused 
because of the Lenin doctrine, because convulsions could not 
follow if one entered upon a solid basis of that character 
between the four Powers? I am entitled when we are 
charged, as we are charged from this rostrum, to bring this 
matter right down to its fundamentals and to see exactly 
where we stand. Further, in the development of the West- 
ern Union, I told Generalissimo Stalin in Moscow quite 
frankly that we should co-operate with our neighbors just 
as he had, and about which I made no complaint. We are 
co-operating with our friends. We are not suggesting an 
attack on anyone. It is an old trick which has gone through 
the years, as anyone knows who has studied history. Those 
who make accusations are generally creating a cloak for 
what they intend to do themselves. That is a very impor- 
tant consideration to keep in mind. 

Let me make this very solemn declaration on behalf of 
my Government. If the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is living in fear of any aggression 


by us on the territory of the Soviet Union, it may rest in 
peace. We shall never indulge in anything like that. On 
the other hand, if, having obtained an assured security in 
their own Soviet territory, they then use the territory of 
other States and the people of other States to prepare at- 
tacks upon us, a very different situation will be created in 
which we can only look to our defense. We are responsible 
for the safety of our own people and we must accept that 
responsibility. ; 

May I make one other statement which will remove a 
great deal of apprehension. I want to make this statement 
because there is so much about communism and capitalism 
and social democracy and the rest that the people get con- 
fused. We raise no question over the fact that the Soviet 
State is a communistic State. We do not regard it as our 
business; that is their business. We cannot object to the 
United States existing as a capitalist State. That is not our 
business. However, we claim a right, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, to develop our State as we feel neces- 
sary and as we consider to be in the best interests of the 
well-being of our own people and in accordance with the 
democratic traditions. If that can be conceded and under- 
stood by the five great factors in this world, then a great 
deal of the cause of conflict can be removed and the East 
and West can live together. 

I was neither impressed nor edified by the attack on the 
United States. If the representatives of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics have any feeling for the simple people 
of Europe or of the world, if they were animated by any- 
thing but an out of date, backward, unscientific doctrine, 
they would be the first to applaud thé great and unselfish 
contribution to world recovery that has been made. 


I am neither a warmonger nor a pessimist. I scill pin my 
faith on the ordinary peoples of the world who will not be 
deceived in the end either by dialectics or slogans. They 
may be confused for a time, but, in the end, the simple folk 
will discern the truth. Perhaps that is the reason why so 
much of the truth is denied to so much of the world. 


As I said earlier, let there be light; let there be knowl- 
edge; let the common people have freedom of movement, 
freedom of information and contact. Let them learn that 
among ordinary people in other countries, as well as in 
themselves, there are no such things as aggressors. It is not 
the simple people who want to fight. It is not they who 
want to take other people’s homes and territories or who 
want to dominate. 


After San Francisco our hopes were high and we felt that 
at last, with all the mistakes of the League of Nations be- 
hind us, a new instrument had been created which would 
avoid those same mistakes. We felt that the terrible ex- 
periences which the world had suffered would lead all states- 
men to co-operate. Perhaps we set our hopes too high. 
Nevertheless, it is better to have our difficulties now than 
to live in a fool’s paradise, and when the critical moment 
comes have the instrument break in our hands. We may 
still have time to learn a way to provide means to overcome 
difficulties such as we now see revealed. But, if we find in 
the end that we cannot proceed on a world basis as we had 
hoped, we must proceed on a regional basis. We must agree 
with whom we can agree; work with whom we can work; 
understand and trust those who are willing to enter into 
trust and understanding with us. It may be, after all, that 
if world Government cannot come as we had hoped, out 
of these very regional structures to which we may now turn 
there may yet grow that world Government for which hu- 
manity yearns and for which it has been striving and strug- 
gling for so long. 
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Why We Fear Russia 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE TO MAKE AMENDS 
By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Belgium 


Delivered at the Third Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
Paris, France, September 28, 1948 


OFrFriciAL INTERPRETATION FROM FRENCH 


HE representatives who spoke at the beginning of this 
general debate on many occasions stressed the atmos- 
phere of great anxiety in which our work has begun. 
How could it be otherwise with so many deceived hopes 
and so many problems that have remained without solution? 

Aiter a week of general debate, perhaps it is permissible 
to question where we are and whether we have effected any 
progress. Some speakers have come to this rostrum in order 
to stress their persistent faith in the principles of the Char- 
ter. Others have drawn their conclusions with serenity and 
with courage. Others have delivered their usual recrimina- 
tions. 

If, at this stage of the general debate, 1 were to ask my- 
self what is the prevailing feeling, I would say that it seems 
to me, alas, that the atmosphere of lack of comprehension 
which more and more is dividing the United Nations has 
only increased still further, has only still further deepened. 
And | would not hesitate to say that there is perhaps no 
greater feeling of disillusionment, no more painful feeling, 
than to see that a society such as ours cannot succeed unless, 
at its base, there is not only tolerance but also the possi- 
bility of understanding one another’s point of view. 

In this atmosphere of lack of comprehension, who is the 
more guilty party? Who is not making any effort to under- 
stand the point of view of the opposing party? Mr. Bevin 
said yesterday from this very rostrum—and I can but repeat 
his words—that the countries which stress that they belong 
to the Western, the democratic civilization, in the classic 
sense of the word, have nothing for which to reproach 
themselves. It is we who wish the free circulation of human 
beings; it is we who wish the free circulation of ideas; it 
is we who are ready to submit ourselves to the examination, 
to the investigation, to the judgment of everyone—to the 
examination of our policies, of our ideals. It is not we who 
close ourselves *o this examination; it is not we who shut 
ourselves up behind an iron curtain; it is not we who elude 
such an attempt to understand; it is not we who do not 
wish, on the basis of this understanding, to co-operate. 

It is quite certain that there is a complete lack of com- 
prehension of the western world on the part of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the speech of Mr. Vish- 
insky was an eloquent testimony to this. Perhaps it may 
seem impertinent for the representative of a modest country 
to wish to reply to the representative of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. But perhaps, after all, it is better that 
the representative of a small country should reply to the 
USSR representative, since, I believe, no one will be able to 
find in my attitude any intention of provocation on the part 
of Belgium of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. That 
would be, indeed, ridiculous. 

But the speech of Mr. Vishinsky can be understood in 
only two ways. Either it is a speech of propaganda, or else 
it is a sincere speech. And in both cases this speech deserves 
an answer, because, if it is a propaganda speech, then we 
also have the right to make use of this rostrum to indulge 
in counter-propaganda; and, if it is a sincere speech, then it 


reveals such a lack of comprehension of our spirit, it shows 
such an ignorance of our wishes, of our thoughts, of the 
thoughts of the Western European countries, that it is 
imperative to redress these mistakes and to allow the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to base its policies on an accur- 
ate understanding of what is happening and of what is 
being thought in a part of the world. 

After Mr. Bevin, I would reply: We do not wish to 
discuss the communist regime. We consider that, for many 
countries, communism is a test which is perhaps necessary, 
but we believe that it is a test which the Western world 
can avoid, through which it need not go. Without discussing 
the merits of the regime, I should like to assert that, after 
having struggled in this last war against fascism and against 
Hitlerism, we do not propose to submit ourselves to any 
other totalitarian or authoritarian doctrine. We are in favor 
of liberal democracy; that is to say, we believe—and we 
believe with all our force and with all our conscience—in 
the necessity of building a political society based on liberty 
of thought, on liberty of writing, on liberty of reunion 
and on liberty of association. We want free elections; we 
want a government responsible to the people; we want re- 
spect for human dignity; we want a state that serves the 
human being and not a human being that serves the state 
—and still less do we want a man who serves a single party. 

This regime has vast advantages. It allows all manner 
of progress, both economic and social. It repudiates intol- 
erance. It repudiates the use of force and the use of vio- 
lence. It shows confidence in good sense and in human 
wisdom. I recognize that this regime is perhaps the most 
difficult political regime to achieve, and | also recognize 
that it offers certain inconveniences, certain disadvantages, 
and perhaps even certain dangers. In my country, liberty of 
thought and liberty of writing includes even liberty to write 
and think differently from what is generally admitted. But 
in order to struggle against a mistake, we do not believe 
that we should base ourselves on the might of the police, of 
censorship, or of the tribunals. Still less do we believe that 
we should base ourselves on propaganda which spreads lies 
and errors. We believe that we must base ourselves on 
propaganda that spreads truth. It is because we have this 
great confidence in the wisdom of human beings that we 
believe that truthful propaganda will triumph over every- 
thing. 

All this—this spirit in which we live, the principles 
which are ours, the truths which we respect and protect 
and defend—must be understood if one wishes to judge our 
political action. 

Mr. Vishinsky has spoken a lot of the war-mongering 
campaigns which allegedly exist in the United States, in the 
United Kingdom—and he did not fail to mention even 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg and other countries such as 
the Netherlands. 

Very frankly, as far as my country is concerned, I do not 
know a single political party, 1 do not know a single respon- 
sible political personality, | do not know a single man who 
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exercises influence in the leadership of public opinion—I do 
not know a single one who is a war-monger. I have never 
heard, I have never seen, I have never read in the press 
of my country or in speeches delivered in my country any 
sentence that could make one believe that Belgium would 
Participate in a campaign of war-mongering against any 
other country. But I believe that in this field we must not 
lose a sense of nuance. We must not confound the feeling 
that a war might start with the will that a war should start. 
We must not mistake the possibility of envisaging a war and 
the fact of desiring it. We must not even confuse the will 
to prepare for war and the will to provoke war. 

Of course, in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
what is read in the papers and what is heard in speeches is 
greatly exaggerated. I have applied myself to listening with 
the closest attention, with the greatest respect, to the words 
of the USSR representative, but I have also re-read his 
speech and I have noticed that, nevertheless, he attributes 
extraordinary importance to certain facts which, in a coun- 
try of liberty, go more or less unnoticed. 

Mr.. Vishinsky denounces passionately certain articles 
which have appeared in the American press, and he says that 
in these articles we have with singular frankness enumerated 
the bases from which the Soviet Union would be bombed. 
We have also shown the distances over which these planes 
would fly. We have also indicated that Moscow is so many 
miles distance from Tripoli and so on and so forth. Mr. 
Vishinsky enumerates the range of action of the United 
States planes, and he says that this is a war-mongering cam- 
paign to point out in precise figures the distances which 
exist between London and Moscow and Moscow and Trip- 
oli. I should like to put to the representative of the USSR 
a single question. Does he wish to give me an assurance 
that the General Staff of the Soviet Union has not evalu- 
ated the distance from Moscow to London, and that there 
are not calculations made by the General Staffs which reveal 
so eloquently in the American press the distances which exist 
between the various cities? But there is not only the war- 
mongering propaganda, there is also the five power pact— 
the Brussels pact—and Mr. Vishinsky said that those who 
conceived such treaties, those who built up such blocs and 
conducted such policies were encouraging the instigators of 
war and the organizers of a new war. This lamentation 
of the Soviet Union is not very subtle, because it is tanta- 
mount to saying that as long as the Soviet Union signs 
alliances with its neighboring countries, so long as the Soviet 
Union signs defensive treaties with Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia and other countries of eastern Europe, all 
these are peaceful policies. When, on the contrary, Belgium, 
Luxembourg or the Netherlands sign alliances with France 
and the United Kingdom, that, of course, is a war-monger- 
ing policy. 

I have two arguments to make against this statement, and 
they are both decisive. One, in refutation of such propa- 
ganda, is that when we signed the five power pact, the 
Brussels pact, we did nothing but comply strictly with the 
letter of Article 51 of the Charter. Article 51 of the 
Charter states: 


“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense. . .” 


This is the Charter which the Soviet Union and the other 
countries of eastern Europe signed together with us. This 
is where we are authorized to organize our mutual self- 
defense, whether it be individual or collective. It is on the 
basis of Article 51 of the Charter that we have confined and 
that we have conceived our Brussels pact. 

I believe that this juridical provision is sufficient to au- 
thorize the spirit of our agreement, but is there anyone in this 
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Assembly, anyone in the world, who might believe that 
Luxembourg, or that the Netherlands, or that Belgium 
wish to participate in an aggressive war. Does one forget 
where we come from, does one forget the two contests we 
have suffered within twenty-five years? Does one forget 
that though we have been victorious we have, nevertheless, 
been occupied for four long years and that our countries 
have come out of every war ravaged and decimated? Does 
anyone really believe that we could survive a third world 
war? Of course not. Nobody can believe such a thing, and 
Mr. Bevin said so very eloquently. Nobody can believe that 
the Brussels pact conceived in March of last year is of an 
aggressive nature. Everybody knows that we wish to join 
our forces in order to defend ourselves. 

The delegation of the USSR must not seek complicated 
explanations of our policy. I will explain to this delegation 
what is the basis of our policy. I will say, in terms which 
perhaps are cool ones, in terms which I believe that the 
small nations alone can employ, what is the basis of our 
policy. It is fear; the fear of you, the fear of your Govern- 
ment, the fear of your policy. If I may use this word, it is 
because the fear to which I refer is not the fear of a coward. 
It is not the fear of a country that trembles, a country that 
is ready to ask for mercy or pity. It is the fear of someone 
who can and must have that fear, of one who looks ahead, 
the fear of one who considers the horror and tragedy that 
will face them in the future. 

Do you know why we fear? It is because you speak of 
imperialism often, and what is the definition of imperialism ? 
What is the current notion, the generally accepted notion of 
imperialism? It is usually that of a great country that 
effects conquests, that expands its influence throughout the 
world. What is the reality of this conception? There is 
only one great power that has emerged from the war having 
conquered other territories and that power is the USSR. 
It is during this war, and because of this war, that you 
have annexed the Balkan countries, that you seized a por- 
tion of Finland, and that you seized a portion of Poland. 
It is because of your policy that you reached Warsaw, that 
you reached Sofia, and that you reached Bucharest. It is 
because of this policy that you occupy Berlin and you are 
not ready to quit Berlin and Vienna, and it is because of 
this policy that you assert your right to participate in the 
Ruhr. It is because of all this that we feel you are on the 
very banks of the Rhine and, therefore, we cannot under- 
stand why you ask us why we are fearful. 

The truth is that your foreign policy is now more auda- 
cious and more ambitious than the foreign policy of the 
Tsars themselves. We also fear because of the policy you 
pursue in this Assembly. We also fear because of the use 
and the abuse that you make of the right that has been 
given to you in San Francisco, the use and the abuse of 
the veto. We fear because in this Assembly you have arisen 
as the champions of the doctrine of absolute national 
sovereignty, and we ask you, how can an _ international 
organization function and fulfill the purposes that belong to 
it if this antiquated doctrine, this absolute doctrine, this 
reactionary doctrine prevails. Such an international organi- 
zation can only function when all nations, small, medium 
and large, have recognized that above their own personal 
will: there is the international law. So long as any nation 
wishes to impose its will or to place its will above the ma- 
jority of nations, that organization will not give the results 
we hoped it would give. 

It has not sufficed to make use or abuse of the veto. It has 
not sufficed that you proclaim this principle of absolute 
sovereignty against international law. You have also system- 
atically refused to co-operate with the United Nations 
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every time that this Assembly, against your feelings or 
against your views, has made a recommendation. You have 
contended that the Korean Commission or the Balkan Com- 
mission has not offered any tangible result. How could it 
offer any tangible result, because from the outset you have 
refused to co-operate with them ? 

We fear because of all this. We fear because by your 
conduct you have rendered this Organization ineffective. 
We tear because the problems before this Assembly have 
remained unsolved, because even when a solution is pro- 
posed by the majority of the United Nations, you have 
refused to adhere to this solution. We have feared because 
we have placed all our hopes and our confidence in the 
defensive organization of the United Nations and through 
the policy you have pursued you are forbidding us to séek 
our security and our salvation within the framework of this 
Organization, but making us seek it within the framework 
of a regional arrangement. We fear you because in every 
country represented here you are maintaining a fifth column 
besides which the Hitlerite fifth column is nothing but a 
Boy Scout organization, if | might say so. There is not a 
single spot in the world, whether in Asia, whether in 
Europe, or whether in Africa, where a Government repre- 
sented here fails to find difficulties, and where these difh- 
culties are being still further aggravated by you. Whereas 
these Governments represented here seek to co-operate, in 
every one of our countries there is a group of individuals 
who are not only representatives and defenders of your 
foreign policy, which is not perhaps a very grave fault, but 
they do not miss an opportunity to weaken the countries to 
which they belong, morally, politically and socially, and you, 
the USSR and the eastern European countries and the com- 
munist parties of the world have shown exactly what you 
can do in your opposition and in your attacks against the 
Marshall plan. 

I do not have many illusions. I know that in certain 
sections of the press throughout the world I shall most 
likely be called an instrument of American policy or a pawn 
of Wall Street. But I assert that the position taken by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics against the Marshall 
Plan is the basest, the saddest, the most disquieting policy 
that could be imagined. The hopes of the world are por- 
trayed by sixteen countries pursuing one aim, that of na- 
tional rehabilitation. In spite of all statements to the con- 
trarv, we can see clearly that without the Marshall Plan 
these countries would be lost. Instead of going into com- 
plicated debates on the Marshall Plan, instead of delving 
into the \merican Press, it would perhaps be more logical 
to seek an explanation of the Marshall Plan in the words 
of General Marshall himself. When he spoke for the first 
time of this Plan which was to become the Marshall Plan, 
he said that it is logical that the United States should do 
all it can to reestablish the economic health of the world, 
without which political stability and peace cannot be en- 
sured. Our policy is against no country; it is against no 
doctrine; it is against famine, poverty, despair and chaos. 
Its purpose is the resurrection of an active economy through- 
out the world. 

Whatever the future of the Marshall Plan, the words 
said on that day are words which will shed honor on the 
head of the American State Department and the policy for 
which we have the greatest respect and gratitude. We know 
that this policy speaks for the country which has twice in 
twenty-five years sent soldiers to fight for liberty and inde- 
pendence. This is the policy inspired by Wilson and by 
Roosevelt. It was this same policy that made UNRRA and 
Lend-Lease. Now it is offering Europe its greatest and only 
hope of salvation. 


And that is why we fear. I repeat, rather grossly speak- 
ing, that is why we are afraid. 

In a speech made during the war, President Roosevelt 
enumerated the Four Freedoms which should, according to 
him, bring confidence and prosperity to the world. One of 
these freedoms was the “Freedom from Fear.” I must admit 
that when that speech was made I did not understand its 
entire purport; | did not understand its depth. But today, 
a few years later at the time when the Third General As- 
sembly of the United Nations is meeting, I know what 
tremendous service would be rendered to the world if one 
succeeded, once and for all in freeing us from fear. 

If this freedom from fear is to become a reality, may | 
tell the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics must 
play a vital part. We do not only expect one to proclaim 
that one is for the United Nations Charter, that one is for 
freedom. We want these words translated into action. In 
this Assembly we should like to begin a real, genuine co- 
operation based on mutual understanding and mutual re- 
spect for one another. 

Is this a pessimistic speech? Does this mean that I believe 
that all is lost? Of course not. Whatever has been said in 
this general debate, whatever meaning one might attribute 
to the words spoken, whatever one’s feelings, we all have 
the same respect for peace and the same desire to co-operate. 
Whatever the frankness of my words, I believe that these 
peaceful speeches were genuinely sincere. I believe we are 
too close to the war, too close to the suffering which we 
have gone through, too close to our dead, our orphans and 
widows, too close to all this te be insincere when we speak 
of peace and co-operation. 

What frightens me is that I understand that at this time 
humanity knows what should be done in order that it be 
saved. Humanity would like to do it. But its tragic destiny 
seems to render it incapable of doing it. 

Nevertheless, at the time when this Third Session of the 
General Assembly is meeting, we should strive to undertake 
something, even at the time when we feel that our illusions 
are being slowly lost. Of course, we must not be too 
ambitious; we must not, at this stage, attempt to change a 
situation that we have all allowed to deteriorate year by 
year. But, within the framework of our everyday task, 
within the framework of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly we should try to resolve certain problems and 
we should begin by a spectacular coup. We should start 
with a compromise. 

| know that in certain quarters compromises are not 
looked on with favor, but how can we come to agreement 
with one another, when we are so different from one an- 
other, if we fail to seek a compromise? 

| have noted that our agenda is heavily overloaded. In 
parentheses, may I say that our Organization is dealing with 
too many secondary problems. Would it not do better to 
tackle the more essential and immediate problems? Perhaps 
I am naive in saying so. Nevertheless, you may see a reason- 
able element in the proposal that I am about to make. The 
Assembly seems to abhor everything that smells of a revision 
of the Charter or an abrogation of the veto. One believes 
that certain countries might always be in the minority. But 
I do not believe that this is the case. I do not think this 
fear is justified. I believe it is exaggerated, and I say so 
quite frankly. I know that there are a number of delega- 
tions in this Assembly which would like to come nearer to 
the theses propounded by certain countries, if only they 
could see that these are reasonable and dependable. But 
even though this fear is exaggerated, I understand that it 
can exist. And, even though we believe that this Organiza- 
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tion can only function if the Charter is revised, even though 
we believe that this Organization can only exist on condi- 
tion that the veto is abrogated, we are willing to renounce 
this proposal. We will make an effort to apply the Charter 
as it emerged from San Francisco. We are willing to re- 
nounce something which we consider essential. But on the 
other hand, we hope that you will promise to collaborate 
on the basis of the Charter as it now stands. Not only as it 
stands in the letter. but also in the spirit. This means that 
you will not object ceaselessly to the admission of new mem- 
bers, that you will not prevent certain countries from par- 


ticipating in our work; this means that, during this Session, 
you will collaborate in drawing up a resolution that will 
allow these countries to participate in our work. We need 
you to make a success of our task. We enjoin you not to 
sabotage the work. Promise us your co-operation. Promise 
us that you will help us to start off on a new tack. In 
striving to understand one another and to come closer to 
one another, perhaps our fear will disappear and we will 
again have the faith we had at San Francisco. 

Let us make this new start together before it is too late. 
I believe it is time for us to do so. 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


RECORD OF 80th CONGRESS THE BEST 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C., October 4, 1948 


URING the last four years, and particularly in the 
80th Congress, sincere efforts have been made to 
take American foreign affairs out of partisan poli- 

tics. To an important degree these efforts have succeeded— 
with credit to both major parties. I propose tonight to 
report the Republican position in respect to this effort in 
behalf of national unity at the water’s edge. 

The purpose of this unity is to strengthen American 
security and sustain American ideals by giving maximum 
authority to America’s voice for peace with justice. In the 
face of any foreign problem, our unity is as important as 
our atom bombs. It is particularly important as a discour- 
agement to alien miscalculation which, otherwise, might 
lead to the mistaken belief that we are vulnerable because 
of our domestic divisions. In other words, this is our best 
available insurance for peace. 

Our current anxieties in Paris, Berlin and Moscow are 
an immediate example. Regardless of differences respecting 
details, the Republican party opposes surrender of our clear 
rights in Berlin to Soviet aggression. One such surrender— 
as at Munich—would inevitably precipitate others and mul- 
tiply the final hazard. 

We condemn transparent Soviet duplicity in rejecting our 
peace efforts to lift the Berlin blockade and to restore four- 
power tranquillity on a live-and-let-live basis. We indict 
this Soviet record as a threat to everybody’s peace, our own 
emphatically included. 

We believe an equitable review of this whole problem in 
the United Nations is the best “calculated risk” for peace. 
We offer justice and scrupulous fair-play. We can take no 
less in return. This is substantially united American posi- 
tion. 

Governor Dewey has made clear to all the world where 
we stand on these issues. 

This sort of common action is a vital example of what 
has come to be known as “bi-partisan foreign policy.” It 
has two vivid advantages at this hour: 


One: It permits our democracy to speak with a great de- 
gree of unity at critical moments when swift decision is 
vital and when we face totalitarian opponents who can 
command their own instant unity by police decree. 

Two: It leaves us free to change our national adminis- 
tration, if such be the peoples’ desire and advantage, with- 
out affecting the continuity of our foreign policy. 

This common action does not mean that we cease to be 
“Republicans” or “Democrats” at home. It does not mean 
that we mute our criticisms of mistakes. It docs not mean 


a fake “unity” devoid of popular consent. It means that 
we strive by consultation to lift foreign policy above par- 
tisan issue. It means that we attempt to hammer out the 
greatest possible measure of agreement so we can speak to 
the world, not as “Republicans” or “Democrats” but as 
undivided Americans. 


In this pattern we all can do the most to make our zeals 
for peace effective. Despite all slander to the contrary— 
some of it homemade, God save the mark!—these zeals 
have no other objective than peace-with-justice in a free 
world of free men. We ask nothing for America except the 
free right to live in honorable peace in such a world. It is 
in this united pattern that we all do most to combat those 
sinister forces which would “divide and conquer” us, both 
at home and abroad. 


INDISPENSABLE PARTNERSHIP 


Now in the very nature of the case “bipartisan foreign 
policy” must be the sum total of the contributions of both 
major parties to this indispensable partnership. It is in this 
spirit that 1 report tonight upon the Republican attitude, 
the Republican record, the Republican competence and the 
Republican purpose, and what their future contributions 
are calculated to be in the next Republican Administration. 


The Republican approach to “bi-partisan foreign policy” 
stems from basic principles that are clear as a bell. I do not 
ask you to take my word for this. I sketch these principles 
in the following sentences. Every word is a literal quota- 
tion from the 1948 Republican platform. 


We dedicate ourselves to the preservation of a free Amer- 
ica without desire for conquest and striving only for a just 
peace with all nations. We shall erect our foreign policy 
on the basis of friendly firmness which welcomes cooperation 
but spurns appeasement. We shall continue a consistent 
policy which invites steadiness and reliance and which thus 
avoids the misunderstandings from which wars result. 


We believe in collective security against aggression and 
in behalf of justice and freedom. We shall support the 
United Nations as the world’s best hope in this direction, 
striving to strengthen it and promote its effective evolution 
and use. The United Nations should progressively estab- 
lish international law, be freed of any veto in the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, and be provided with 
the armed forces contemplated by the Charter. We par- 
ticularly commend the value of regional arrangements with 
the Western Hemisphere Defense Pact as a useful model. 
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We shall relentlessly pursue our aims for the universal 
control of implements of war on a basis of reliable disci- 
plines against bad faith. 

We shall seek to restore autonomy as rapidly as possible 
in our post-war occupied areas, guarding always against 
any rebirth of aggression. 

Within the prudent limits of our own economic welfare 
we shall cooperate, on a basis of self-help and mutual aid, 
to assist other peace-living nations to restore their economic 
independence and the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for which we fought two wars and upon which de- 
pendable peace must build. We shall insist upon business- 
like and efficient management of all foreign aid. 

Because time limits my recital I omit other significant 
pledges. But I underscore a few tremendously potent final 
Republican platform sentences: 

“We shall say what we mean and mean what we say. 
In all of these things we shall primarily consult the na- 
tional security and welfare of our own United States. In 
all of these things we shall welcome the world’s cooper- 
ation. But in none of these things shall we surrender our 
ideals or our free institutions. We faithfully dedicate our- 
selves to peace with justice.” 

Now, my friends, these are principles of intelligent Amer- 
ican self-interest in a fore-shortened world when not even 
the winners of another war can afford their victory. These 
are principles of high-spirited dedication at an epochal mo- 
ment when America alone is capable of world leadership 
to preserve free souls, free speech, free ballots and free 
states. We dare not—and we shall not—overreach ourselves 
and our own resources in this behalf. If we did, the lights 
of liberty would falter here and everywhere. But we shall 
not deny every practicable cooperation for the sake of the 
precious hopes by which all men and women live, the men 
and women at our own American hearthstones primarily 
included, 

Route To PEACE 


This is the surest route to any peace that can endure 
for us and others. In all these things we strive for com- 
mon ground as united Americans. 

We are realists, however, in the presence of the dan- 
gers which confront us and the Western world today. The 
Republican platform demands the maintenance of armed 
services for air, land and sea which shall insure our na- 
tional security, pending the happier day when peace shall 
dependably rest on reason rather than on force. But it shall 
never be said of us that we voluntarily abandoned the coun- 
cil chambers as the forum of our choice. 

This struggle for peace requires cooperation between us 
and like-minded peoples across the sea. No nation is so 
powerful, in this new age, that it is not better off with 
unifying friendships. ‘The struggle equally requires rational 
unity at home. I can emphasize this point no better than to 
quote from the eloquent address made by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey when he accepted the Republican nomination for 
President. Said he, and I quote him: 

“Our nation stands tragically in need of unity. * * * If 
this unity is to be won and kept, it must have great dimen- 
sions. Its boundaries must be far above and beyond politics. 
Freedom can only be saved if free men everywhere make 
this unity their common cause. * * * A peace won at the 
expense of liberty is too dearly bought. Such a peace would 
not endure. Above all other purposes, we must labor by 
every peaceful means to build a world order founded upon 
justice and righteousness. That kind of peace will be worth 
having. That is the crowning task to which we dedicate 
ourselves. Unity in such a cause must be the chief corner- 
stone of peace.” 


The practical expression of this unity is the “bi-partisan 
foreign policy.” I am proud to state that we Republicans, 
though politically opposite to the Executive, made this pos- 
sible during the last two years for America. Since the Con- 
stitution charges the President with primary responsibility 
in international relations, it is he who must start the process 
and set its boundaries. But in the final analysis the Con- 
gressional “opposition” decides whether there shall be co 
operation. We cooperated. I express the belief that our 
patriotic Democratic friends will follow this example when 
they are the “opposition,” come next January 20th. 


Bi-PArTISAN Foreicn Poricy 


“Bi-partisan foreign policy” is not an iron curtain behind 
which specious unity would stifle traditional American de- 
bate. On the contrary, it seeks the greatest advance ex- 
ploration and debate so as to deserve the ultimate unity it 
strives to create. For example, when the Greek-Turkish 
proposal first came up, we took the unprecedented step of 
asking every Senator to submit any written questions that 
might occur to him. The result was a searching question- 
naire. The State Department was required to answer every 
question in writing, and did. The “bi-partisan foreign 
policy” must always be based on full and accurate informa- 
tion. 


Thereafter, it must be held to strict accountability. That 
is why I am making this report tonight for our Republi- 
can share of this united stewardship. But this accountability 
must not divide us in our continued pursuit of a united 
front. 

Governor Dewey put this thought in a nutshell at Pawl- 
ing last July 24, when he said: 

“The present duty of Americans is not to be divided by 
past lapses but to unite to surmount present dangers.” 


He made his meaning abundantly plain. He did not 
mean that “past lapses” are not subject to searching scrutiny 
for the sake of the lessons they may teach—such lapses as 
the failure to make our peace aims just as much matters 
of contract at the time as we did our war aims; such lapses, 
now bitterly apparent, as the fateful concessions to Stalin 
at Yalta and Potsdam; such lapses as the tragic failure to 
nail down in unmistakable written covenant our clear right 
of access to Berlin—these and other lapses which were out- 
side of any concept of bi-partisan cooperation, lapses which 
account for many of our present hazards. 

These are subjects of historical accountability in this No- 
vember audit of a vital public trust. But this domestic dis- 
cussion should not be misconstrued as a fatal division among 
us respecting the challenge of today and tomorrow. 

To illustrate the point, I can do no better than quote 
from the statement which I issued in New York, Sept. 11, 
after a conference with Governor Dewey and with John 
Foster Dulles, and with their approval I quote: 


“Regardless of political differences at home, we are serv- 
ing notice on the world that America is united to protect 
American rights everywhere and through firmness in the 
right to seek peace with justice for ourselves and the other 
peace-loving peoples of the world. * * * We shall be in in- 
ternal controversy regarding many phases of foreign policy. 
But we shall not be in controversy over the basic fact that 
America is united against aggression and against the foes 
of freedom.” 


With few exceptions, that statement was hailed with sig- 
nificant editorial approval throughout the American press. 
This is the road to peace, my friends, without detours down 
the dead-ends of appeasement. 
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CONSULTATION 


i have said that this policy requires widest consultation 
to hammer out the greatest degree of advance agreement. 
To those who may be skeptical of this possibility I submit 
the following incontrovertible facts. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee consists of 
seven Republicans and six Democrats. In the Eightieth 
Congress, this committee considered twenty treaties and 
agreements submitted by the President. After searching 
study and often with important amendments, nineteen of 
the twenty were unanimously approved by a bipartisan vote 
of 13 to 0. That is American unity! 

The committee also considered thirty-one vills and reso- 
lutions. Some were of transcendent importance. Often 
they were substantially rewritten before final action. They 
were the subject of long consultations. Never have I known 
of more exhaustive study. Nothing was taken for granted. 
It was a meeting of minds without regard to politics. Again, 
the net result was a unanimous report, in every instance a 
vote of 13 to 0, and overwhelming approval on both sides 
of the aisle in the Congress. The able House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs co-operated under the distinguished lead- 
ership of Congressman Eaton. That is American unity! 

When history is written, the Eightieth Congress will be 
remembered for this record in foreign relations long after 
other relatively transient issues have been forgotten, | re- 
spectfully suggest that this record make the Eightieth Con- 
gress, in all that relates to our foreign affairs, not “the 
second worst in history” as we sometimes hear in general 
attack, but the first best. 

I do not wish to discuss partisan credits or debits in this 
connection because these are not the objective of “bi-partisan 
foreign policy.” What happens to the nation is all that 
counts. But it is important that a true concept of it should 
be understood for the sake of its own essential continuity. 
Furthermore, Republicans who have made it possible under 
a Democratic administration should be identified with their 
contributions to the common cause. 

I want to make it plain that I claim no monopoly of Re- 
publican credit as the amazingly impertinent Democratic 
platform does for the Democrats. As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee I publicly acknowledge 
that our record, of which I am frankly very proud, could 
not have been made without wholehearted Democratic as 
well as Republican support and leadership. But by the 
same token, I decline to consent that the record could have 
even started without the latter. Nor would it have been 
“bi-partisan.” Nor would it have been sound. 


PROOFS 


Here are a few of many proofs. 

Take the United Nations Charter. Believe it or not, the 
word “justice” never once appeared in the main body of 
the original draft. The idea of justice as the only basis 
of lasting peace was written into the Charter—and re- 
peatedly—on Republican initiative. So was Article 14 with- 
out which the Charter would freeze a static world without 
hope of overtaking the mistakes of yesterday. So was Ar- 
ticle 51, which makes possible effective “regional arrange- 
ments” which are of such vital current importance. So 
were the provisions for amendment and review. So were 
important trusteeship provisions. 

Take the Greek-Turkish agreement. It became asso- 
ciated with the United Nations on Republican initiative, 
thus avoiding what otherwise would have been a tragic 
error. 

Take the famous “Rio Treaty” and its united zone of 
New World security. This was largely sparked by Repub- 


lican initiative. So was the tremendously significant Senate 
resolution, overwhelmingly adopted last June, to use these 
“regional arrangements” to stop aggressors, to broaden the 
utility of the United Nations and to save it from Soviet 
blight. 

Take the European Recovery Program. This was sub- 
stantially rewritten before its final approval. It was Repub- 
lican initiative which created the original civilian commis- 
sion to report upon the limits within which the United 
States could “safely and wisely” proceed with this great 
enterprise to hold the line for economic and political inde- 
pendence in Western Europe. 

It was Republican initiative which eliminated an im- 
possible four-year commitment in terms of dollars; which 
wrote the rehabilitation rule that continuity of self-help 
should be the price of continuity of aid; which inspired the 
recommendations to give the administrators of the plan 
maximum economic independence for business management 
while preserving essential State Department liaison; which 
proposed the Congressional “Watch Dog’ Committee as a 
constant link of vigilance. It was Republican initiative 
which brought China back into active place in this program. 

This, I repeat, is “bi-partisan foreign policy” at its best. 
[t must be what it assumes to be or it will not work. It has 
“worked” for a united America, because it wears Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic trade-marks. ‘These Republi- 
can trade-marks are a clue to the kind of action which we 
shall continue to pursue. 

It is also important to note that Western Europe’s con- 
solidation for self-help and mutual aid, in behalf of sta- 
bility and independence, is sure of persistent emphasis be- 
cause it has long been one of Governor Dewey’s urgent ap- 
peals, as once more underscored in his admirable address in 
Salt Lake City last Thursday night. 

One other thing must be made plain. “Bi-partisan for- 
eign policy” applies only where cooperative consultation 
and mutual decision exists from start to finish. Historically 
this has not been the case in China, Palestine or Japan. 
Until recently it did not apply in South America. It has 
nothing to do with military government in Germany, ex- 
cept that there is closest liaison in respect to the Soviet’s 
vicious challenge to our rights in Berlin and in our Paris 
answer this week at the bar of conscience of the world. 

Speaking generally, it does apply to most contemporary 
basic principles with the hearty loyalty of Republicans and 
Democrats alike, and, I profoundly believe, to the advan- 
tage of our own security and welfare. 

The spirit and purpose and the national advantage of 
this arrangement cannot be better exemplified than in its 
origin. It was first initiated informally in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee under the chairmanship of Demo- 
cratic Senator Tom Connally of Texas. It really started 
at top level four years ago when Governor Dewey, then as 
now, the Republican nominee for President, established non- 
partisan liaison with the Democratic Administration to cre- 
ate maximum wartime unity in our international attitudes. 
Upon at least one vital occasion in World War II it paid 
priceless dividends through Governor Dewey’s patriotic co- 
operation and restraint. He will preserve and strengthen 
these ideals as President. Indeed, it is spelled out in the 
Republican platform. I quote: 

“We shall invite the minority party to join us under the 
next Republican Administration in stopping partisan poli- 
tics at the water’s edge.” 

My friends, I have made these statements tonight for 
three reasons. 

First: I believe in maximum consultation and agreement 
between the major political parties for the sake of maxi- 
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mum American authority in behalf of peace with justice in 
this divided world. Since the people can express themselves 
next November only through political parties, even in re- 
spect to a nonpartisan objective, i think it is important the 
people should know the Republican record of clear, vigor- 
ous, competent and constructive achievement in this vital 
cause and the Republican purpose to carry it forward. 

Second: Since the policies resulting from this cooperation 
depend upon the attitudes of those who are partners in it, 
I think it is important the people should know our basic 
Republican purpose as certified by this record and by these 
pledyes.* We shall not compromise with aggressive hazards 
to peace and justice, because this is not the route to peace 
and justice. But if honorable peace should fail—and I do 
not believe it needs to fail nor will—it will not be for want 
of our devoted trying. 

Third: Since policies depend upon their execution for 
their validity and effectiveness, I think it is important the 


people should know that the high Republican leadership in 
1948 has declared its own forthright convictions in support 
of these objectives. Governor Dewey and Governor War- 
ren have made it wholly plain that they sustain these Amer- 
ican ideals. 

It is important you should know that they will bring 
exceptional and richly proven administrative genius to the 
fullest possible fruition of these aims. It is important you 
should know that they will continue to speak the language 
of jegitimate and honest unity in this behalf. We must 
have their kind of “team-play” at home between the White 
House and the Congress just as we must have “team-play” 
among the peace-loving nations of the world. 

My fellow citizens, the nation wants peace. It wants 
American ideals and liberties preserved. It offers reciprocal 
friendship to the world. It wants to justify its leadership 
for justice under law, for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms. These are the relentless aims of those for whom 
I undertake to speak tonight. 


United States Foreign Policy 


“WE MUST MATCH OUR FAITH WITH OUR WORKS” 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York, Republican Candidate for President of the United States 
Delivered at Salt Lake City, Utah, September 30, 1948 


DEEPLY appreciate the rare privilege and honor of 

speaking to the American people tonight through this 

great tabernacle built for the worship of God. Surely 
there is no more appropriate place to discuss our greatest 
domestic issue, the problem of the peace of the world. It is 
one that should be dealt with entirely without partisanship 
and in the highest realm of statesmanship. 

Just ten years ago this night the Pact of Munich was 
signed. The weary statesmen of honorable European na- 
tions had let Adolf Hitler inch his way to power until, in 
desperation, they accepted this final, futile act of appease- 
ment. History may say that all the evil forces which have 
racked this world with ten years of pain and suffering were 
let loose that night. 


“Must Nor Br ANoTHER MUNICH” 


Whatever the verdict of history, there is one thing on 
which I am sure you and I will all agree; there must not 
be another Munich. 

In my heart as | speak to you tonight, there is a prayer 
for peace. That prayer is in the heart of every American 
as the anxious eyes of freedom-loving peoples everywhere 
are turned toward Paris. There, in the deliberations of the 
United Nations, lies our hope that cruelty and aggression 
will yield to the spirit of firmness and justice. 

For ten years now we've gone from crisis to war and 
back to crisis. Nation after nation has fallen before the 
steady march of Communist aggression and tonight those 
of us who repeatedly warned that crises would follow con- 
tinued appeasement, are using our every effort to maintain 
a firm but just position in the face of new threats. 

The business of statesmanship is to anticipate and solve 
international problems before they become crises, and to 
solve crises before they become wars. Statesmanship is the 
sum total of domestic and foreign policies which make a 
country strong enough, consistent enough and_ respected 
enough so that it can live at peace with the world. 

Crises is the failure of statesmanship and war is the ulti- 
mate bankruptcy of statesmanship. It wouldn’t serve any 
useful purpose to recall tonight how the Soviet has con- 


quered millions of people as a result of the failures of states- 
manship. It does not advance our purpose to discuss the 
manner in which the Soviet has been able to pick the fruits 
of diplomatic victories that were yielded up at that long 
series of secret conferences culminating in Potsdam. 


SovieT DOMINATION 


In a series of easy victories, the Soviet achieved domina- 
tion of the Baltic countries, the Balkans, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia. Now she’s moved on to similar conquests in the 
Far East. It serves no purpose to review the concessions 
made by our own Government to the Soviet in Manchuria 
and in Northern China at the expense of the Chinese people 
and without even consulting them. 

Those things are done. The tragedies have occurred. 
Month after month, the area of human freedom has been 
pressed back and back, as communism marched on and on. 
The question is: What lies ahead? 

In reading recently the memoirs of Winston Churchill, 
I was reminded of the views he expressed so vigorously and 
eloquently when he visited me in Albany last year concern- 
ing the events leading up to World War II. I was struck 
again by his emphasis upon the tragic fact that the Second 
World War need never have happened. It could have been 
prevented and it should have been prevented. 

At a dozen points in a half-dozen years of the Nineteen 
Thirties Winston Churchill reminds us, the freedom-loving 
nations could have stopped the piecemeal aggression which 
finally set the whole world aflame. The naked tragedy of 
it all is that in those fateful years the free nations seemed 
to lack the understanding, and the decision and the leader- 
ship to do what was necessary until it was too late. I say 
with the deepest of conviction: that must not happen again. 


Tetts His Foreicn Potnicy 


In shaping our foreign policy from now on, I intend that 
we shall continuously, unfailingly, every day remember the 
lesson of Munich. However deeply we desire peace we can- 
not buy peace with appeasement. That course has always 
led throughout history and always will lead to greater and 
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greater demands on the part of the aggressor. In the end 
it can lead only to slavery or to war. 

That policy the American people will wholeheartedly re- 
ject. All the history of aggression, both ancient and modern, 
teaches one simple consistent lesson: the best way for us to 
get along with the Soviet leaders is to deal with them as 
strong equals and, by doing so, to restore their respect for us. 
We shall deal with the Soviet as with all other nations in 
a spirit of friendship and patience and fairness, but we 
should make it perfectly plain that now or hereafter we do 
not intend to be bullied or bluffed. 

It is not too late to develop and pursue a consistent and 
effective foreign policy; it is not too late to make the Soviet 
understand that, just as we intend to deal fairly and hon- 
estly with others, so we insist that others must deal fairly 
and honestly with us. Foreign policy is the name we give 
to the principles and purposes that guide us in our dealings 
with other nations. The goal of American foreign policy 
is to establish in the world a just and a lasting peace. The 
means by which we seek to achieve that goal will be, first, 
the strengthening of all those forces that make for peace 
in the world and, second, a firm but even-tempered resist- 
ance to the forces of aggression wherever they are seeking 
to break down and wear away the structure of human free- 
dom. 

FIGHT FoR PEACE 


Our foreign policy in this troubled world can no longer 
be a passive, a dead—a negative thing. It must be a live 
and a vital thing. We will wage peace, we will wage peace 
with all the vigor, and the imagination, and the skill and 
energy with which we waged war. 

Today, in the cause of peace and freedom, we here in 
America are the decisive world power. We did not seek 
that tremendous role. We've been reluctant to accept its 
immense responsibilities and assume its heavy burdens. But 
there’s no longer any such thing in the world as isolation. 
Our ocean frontiers are no longer a line of defense. ‘Today, 
as contrasted with 1914 or even 1939, we stand at the out- 
posts of a threatened civilization; we shall have a foreign 
policy for an America that has come of age, an America 
that must stand as a bulwark for freedom, and that means 
a foreign policy of competence, decision and courage. 

We cannot win the peace by merely wishing it. Faith 
alone is not enough. We must match our faith with our 
works. And that means these things: 


1. We will give our unstinting support to the United 
Nations. Here is the second great effort in our time to 
form a council of nations to maintain peace and to establish 
- among the nations of the world a rule of justice and of de- 
cency. Like every human institution, the United Nations 
is still imperfect: but, like all the institutions of free men 
and women, it can be perfected. Firmly, patiently, whole- 
heartedly, we will work to perfect it. 

Through the United Nations we will mobilize and give 
backing to the decent opinion of all mankind. Through it, 
we will work to make a united front of the world’s peace- 
loving nations against aggression, wherever and whenever 
it raises its head. 

2. We will extend the hand of friendship and help to 
freedom-loving people everywhere. Many of the free peo- 
ples have been desperately weakened by the long exhausting 
years of war and the strain of postwar reconstruction. In 
their ruins and poverty, some of them find the sheer prob- 
lem of keeping alive so exhausting that they barely have any 
strength left to join in the struggle to preserve their own 
freedoms. But they’re gaining, and they’re gaining steadily. 
The peace of the world can be secure when the forces that 
make for peace are stronger than the forces that make for 


war, when the free nations are strong enough to stand up- 
right and with self-reliance face the future. It is a part, a 
very essential part, of our foreign policy that we shall give 
to these friendly and like-minded nations all reasonable aid 
to restore their shattered economic systems. 

The great adventure of European Recovery Program is 
already launched. To that program taany Americans have 
made notable contributions, and foremost among them is 
United States Senator Arthur Vandenberg. As developed 
and enacted it is a program to which I invite our people to 
give their whole-hearted and united supports. 


3. This program of European aid must, however, have 
another and greater purpose. It must not be just relief. We 
shall use it as a means for pushing, and if I may say so, 
prodding and encouraging the nations of Western Europe 
toward the goal of European union. Three times within 
the past thirty years, the American people have been called 
upon to make a mighty effort to save Western Europe from 
totalitarian despotism. We have waged two wars and now, 
three years after the second war, we're having to pour out 
resources again to reinforce a Europe once more threatened 
by aggression. 

Free Europe 


The United States and Communist Russia confront each 
other across a devastated and divided Europe. What is 
needed is a third great, peaceful power which will be so 
strong that no despotic ruler of a totalitarian nation will 
think the cause of freedom so weak that he dares to wage 
war. What is needed is to restore stability in the world 
through a united Europe—a strong third power devoted 
to the cause of peace. What is needed is a united states of 
Europe. 

Let’s squarely face one fact. So long as Europe is divided 
into more than a score of weak nations, it will be a con- 
tinuing open invitation for any aggressor, as it has been 
through the years of the past. The differences in language 
and in background are no barriers to unity. Joined in a 
great federation, free Europe can become a bulwark for 
peace. 

The sixteen nations involved in the European Recovery 
Program, plus Western Germany, which should certainly 
be a part of it, have a population nearly twice the size of 
the United States. They also have great material resources. 

Take, for one example, the Ruhr. This is the industrial 
heart of Europe. It was Hitler’s arsenal. I proposed four 
years ago that we make it an international workshop for 
peace. Instead, it’s been partially stripped and it is still 
partially paralyzed. So to take the place of what the Ruhr 
should be producing for all Europe, we are still shipping 
precious American steel and coal and industrial products 
that we need at home. The Ruhr should long since have 
been providing the very things we are shipping to Europe. 
I propose that we shall bring a demilitarized Ruhr to life, 
put it under international control, and see that it serves the 
peaceful needs of a great European federation. 

To build such a federation of free countries must be a 
major objective of American foreign policy. The enact- 
ment of our European Recovery Program is a step along 
that road, but now it must be used and used effectively for 
more than a program of relief. It must be used creatively 
for this great permanent, lasting good. Unless we vitalize 
our generosity with this practical hardheaded purpose, we 
shall be simply frittering away the billions we are sending 
overseas. It’s useless to review the failure to make sufh- 
cient progress in the three years since V-J Day. What is 
important is that we start to make greater progress now. 

European unity, that’s no new idea, that’s no wild-eyed 
dream, it has been the dream and realistic vision of far- 
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sighted statesmen for thirty years. A federation of western 
Europe’s 270,000,000 people into one strong, economic, and 
political unit would be the greatest triumph of statesman- 
ship in history. It would be the firmest guarantee of the 
peace of the world. And to achieve it will be a major ob- 
jective of our foreign policy. 


CHINA 


Even as we carry forward our program and this is the 
fourth major objective, to restore and strengthen and unify 
the free nations of Europe, we shall bring an end to the 
tragic neglect of our ancient friend and ally, China, The 
menace to peace is world-wide and our efforts to create a 
peace must also be world-wide. As the last war taught so 
clearly, a two-ocean navy is essential, so also it is perfectly 
clear that we can and we will, recognize the obvious truth 
that we need a two-ocean foreign policy. 

5. It is my solemn judgment that we, in this troubled 
world, have no choice but to remain strong and grow 
stronger. We must have air, land and sea forces that are 
capable of protecting us in this new atomic age. We pray 
(jod that we may never again be the object of unprovoked 
attack. But if it should come there will be no time this time 
to improvise our defenses. We shall keep ourselves ready 
at all times to protect our land and our liberties. We shall 
also be so strong that no nation will again risk attacking us. 

6. Military strength alone is not enough. It was the 
tremendous power of American industry, American agricul- 
ture and American labor, working together in freedom, 
that overwhelmed the might of the world’s foremost mili- 
tary nations. If we are to have an effective foreign policy 
and to play effectively the great role in world events that 
Providence has marked out for us, we must continue to be a 
vigorous and a flourishing nation. Our policies will en- 
courage an abundant, increasingly productive nation. We 
shall see to it that depression and mass unemployment— 
which the Communists and their allies have been hopefully 
predicting—will never return to blight our land. A pro- 
ductive, united America, increasing in well-being, is a bul- 
wark of our foreign policy, and is a bulwark for peace of 
the world. 

7. As a cornerstone of our foreign policy, we shall con- 
tinue to strengthen the close and cordial cooperation with 
our neighbors of the American continent, This is a great 
American policy with a history of more than 100 years, 
dating back to the Monroe Doctrine. Out of this long 
friendship has recently come the pact of Rio de Janeiro by 
which the ancient association among our countries of the 
New World has been cemented upon a new and firmer basis. 


I look forward to continued progress in the spirit of that 
pact so that the United States and our Latin-American 
friends shall move ahead, not simply as good neighbors, but 
as full partners. We will be partners, not only in present- 
ing our unified strength against external aggression, but in 
developing our material and spiritual resources as an in- 
spiration to all the world. 

8. In these troubled times, a foreign policy means more 
than dealing with other governments. Our foreign policy 
will be the expression of the ideals, traditions and aspira- 
tions of the American people. Our foreign policy will tell 
the people of every land the story of America. Ours is the 
cause of justice, of religion, of the dignity of the individual 
and of common decency. Our country is the hope of the 
world. Our influence will be effective because we will be 
spiritually strong in the cause of liberty, physically strong 
enough to be respected and unified in our purpose before 
all the world. 

Never before have we needed more earnestly to make 
our influence felt in the world. Never before was there a 
greater need to tell the world this American story. It’s a 
story without parallel in human history. 

In the war just ended, American arms won victories in 
many lands. Yet we have claimed no part of the land be- 
longing to any people. We have not sought to impose our 
way of life on any people. We have exacted no tribute 
from those who were our enemies. Instead, we are feeding 
and clothing, tending their wounds and reviving their spirit. 
We're helping them win back their integrity so they may 
again become useful partners in a free society. 

Wherever America has come, she brought, not fear, but 
hope. Wherever America has been, ‘there is, not slavery, 
but an increase in freedom. We have sought to make all 
nations our friends; we seek to make none our satellite. 
This is America’s record. It is the test of our sincerity. It 
is the blessed proof of freedom under God. 

We shall enlist the spiritual resources of mankind in a 
great moral awakening. We are resolved to wage the peace 
with such courage, such unity, such great uncompromising 
devotion to the right that mankind will take heart again, 
that hope and determination and self-reliance will be re- 
born, that out of these present shadows we will move to- 
gether toward the fulfillment of tomorrow’s promise. That 
is America’s purpose. It is a purpose worthy of the great- 
ness that is America. 

All this and all of these things shall be a part of a great 
foreign policy, shaped to bring peace with justice to the 
world. The hope that our land holds high shall be so bright 
that peoples everywhere will see its light and feel their 
hearts kindled by the precious fire of freedom. 


Structure and Substance of Constitutional 
Government Endangered 


ENCROACHMENTS BY FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS WITH JUDICIAL APPROVAL 
By O. R. McGUIRE, Member of the Virginia, District of Columbia and 
Supreme Court of the United States Bars. 
Delivered before the Mineral Law Section of the American Bar Association, Seattle, Washington, September 8, 1948 


in the District of Columbia and my home in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and come before you today in 


V{ iw able Chairman requested that I leave my office 


an effort to make another modest contribution to the cause of 


good government in America. The subject he assigned is the 


“Encroachment by Federal Administrative and Executive 
Officers with Judicial Approval Upon the Structure and 
Substance of Constitutional Government”. By “judicial 
approval”, I understand the approval by the Supreme Court 
of the United States because its judgments on constitutional 
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issues are binding on every court in this land, including the 
courts of the forty-eight States and of our territories and 
possessions. 

However, when the telephone call came through to me 
from your Chairman requesting that I undertake the task, 
supported in that request by one of our ablest and most 
dearly beloved judges, I could not refuse, even though I 
am deeply sensitive of my lack of capacity to adequately 
develop and discuss the subject and even though I seriously 
doubt the value of the attempt. This doubt stems from the 
fact that some 170,000 members of the American bar have 
permitted the present condition to arise; some have con- 
tributed thereto as law school teachers, administrative offi- 
cials, members of the Congress, and as judges. The degree of 
such contribution is uncertain but it is worthy of note in 
passing that as recent as May 19.8, the Federal Govern- 
ment had a total of 2,066,285 civilian officers and employees 
(not including the Military, judicial or Congressional em- 
ployees), or an aggregate of more than two-thirds the total 
population of the Thirteen Colonies in 1776. At an esti- 
mated average pay of $3,340 per employee and an aggregate 
annual payroll of approximately seven billion dollars, the 
total annual civilian payroll of the entire Federal Govern- 
ment exceeds the total cost of that Government for any year 
prior to 1930, except the war years of 1918 and 1919. 

The subject assigned is, indeed, a large one. I can not 
hope for your forbearance to discuss it in detail, even though 
the Constitution, out of which it arises, is limited to ap- 
proximately 3,500 words, may be read in 20 minutes or 
less, and not more than 2% thereof is of major importance 
to the constitutional lawyer of today. The vast majority of 
the cases of importance to the exercise of Federal govern- 
mental power arise out of some five phrases in the Constitu- 
tion, namely, “due process”, “obligations of contracts”, 
“commerce”, ‘Taxation”- and “Appropriation of public 
money.” For lack of time, I must at the outset eliminate 
from this discussion all but the taxing, spending, and com- 
merce powers of the Federal government. It is by means of 
the exercise of the taxing, spending and commerce powers 
that the supremacy of the United States Government has 
been so greatly extended during the past dozen years over 
State and local governments. 

By way of introduction to what I shall have to say, I 
may not do better than to quote a few statements by the 
learned and beloved Roscoe Pound, in his introduction to 
my book, Americans on Guard. Said he: 


“There are two traditions of adjusting relations and 
ordering conduct in the world today, the Roman and the 
English. The one is characteristically administrative, the 
other is characteristically judicial. The one is solicitous 
for efficiency of official action and subordinates thereto 
the securing of individual interests. The other is solicitous 
for the individual and imposes checks and limitations 
upon officials to safeguard individual interests. The one 
sets off a public law, the other treats official and citizen 
on an equality, judging each by one law, administered in 
the ordinary courts in ordinary legal procedings. The 
Roman administrative organization under the later empire, 
from which legal and political ideas on the Continent of 
Europe have been chiefly drawn, had a bureaucratic legal 
procedure, and in the modern lands following the Roman 
tradition the judges are a part of the administrative 
hierarchy. 

“In mediaeval England, the royal functions of admin- 
istering justice came to be exercised by strong central 
courts, manned by strong judges, able to require the ad- 
ministrative agents of the King to act subject to the law 
of the land and to constrain effective adherence to the 
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limitations of the Great Charter. Thus they worked out 
a system of rights of Englishmen, later formulated in the 
writings of Lord Coke, which largely as a result of ex- 
perience of arbitrary administration in colonial America, 
we guaranteed by constitutional provisions in Nation and 
State. 


“In the Anglo-American polity the judge is not merely 
independent of the administrative hierarchy, he occupies 
a superior position on an equality with legislator and 
executive. He represents the royal function of doing jus- 
tice and is the oracle of the law. In the polity of Con- 
tinental Europe, on the other hand, the position of the 
judge is a subordinate one. He is not on a par with legis- 
lator or executive. He has no power of doing more than 
decide the case in hand. Interpretation is ultimately in 
the legislature, the oracle of the law is the teacher of 
law in the university. * * * 

“It is no accident that where the one tradition obtains 
there are autocracies, while in the domain of the other 
there are democracies. Nor is it an accident that the 
great English-speaking lands, deriving their political ideas 
from England, are federally organized. A federal polity 
cannot be an autocracy. The unlimited political power 
of the autocrat necessarily swallows up the authority of 
the local governments. The agents of the politically or- 
ganized society in the locality, are but the agents of the 
central autocrat. Moreover, it has never been possible to 
rule areas of continental extent otherwise than as autoc 
racies or as federal governments. But a federal govern- 
ment requires law. It is organized by a constitution which 
is a legal no less than a political instrument. Law is 
anathema to the autocrat.” 


Yet, Dean Pound recognized, even as he wrote these 
words, that: 


“Today ideas of public law imported from Continental 
Europe are being taught and urged against our American 
legal constitutional polity. We are being told that a 
constitutional democracy is a contradiction in terms. We 
are told that the bill of rights is founded on eighteenth 
century philosophical ideas of natural rights which the 
world has outgrown. We are told that the separation 
of powers and consequent high position of the judiciary 
in our polity are not more than eighteenth century politi- 
cal fashion based on a mistaken notion of Montesquieu 
as to the British constitution of his time. In the rise of 
political absolutism throughout the world, we too, show 
signs of becoming infected.’” 


It is true that more than six years ago when these words 
were penned by Dean Pound, a former colleague of his on 
the faculty of the Harvard Law School had not declared, 
as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that judicial review of administration action is a 
“Mischievous abstraction”,”? though that court then had, 
and now has, three former law professors serving as Asso- 
ciate Justices.* 

It is presently immaterial whether in 1942, there was 
but a threat of the United States Government becoming 
infected with the ideas of European Continental law, as 
Dean Pound stated, or whether it was then seriously in- 
fected with such virus, as I had asserted before various 
legal and business organizations across the length and 
breadth of this Country. At least, neither Dean Pound 


1 Published by American Good Government Society, Inc., 143 
2nd Ed. 1945. 

2 Stark et al v. Wickard, 321 U. S. 288, 320 at p. 312. 

3 Associate Justices Douglas, Frankfurter and Rutledge. 
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nor | knew the degree of infiltration of Communists into 
the Federal Administrative Service which has been recently 
uncovered to some extent by the investigating committees 
of the 80th United States Congress within the past few 
weeks. However, in 1939, in my reply before the Ohio 
State Bar Association to the critics of a rule of law,* I 
pointed out the close parallel to the despotisms of totalitari- 
ans which had then developed in our government. 

May | remind you that the Constitution of the United 
States was written and signed in the summer of 1787; that 
it was debated and considered and finally ratified in the 
various State Conventions and our present form of Gov- 
ernment was organized under it in 1789, approximately 
159 years ago, followed immediately by the adoption of the 
first ten amendments, or the Bill of Rights. Our govern- 
ment, even in its greatly modified form, is the oldest of all 
functioning governments on earth, and is the Government 
which the martyred Lincoln is reputed to have character- 
ized as the “last best hope of earth”.° If we compute 50 
years to a generation and if we commence the computation 
with the year 1790, there have been three generations and 
we are commencing on the fourth since the wise Franklin 
emerged from Independence Hall and stated to his ad- 
mirers that he had assisted in the birth of a Republic if 
the people could retain it. 

| reminded our brothers of the Oregon Bar in Septem- 
ber 1938, approximately ten years ago,° of the cycles of 
government set forth by Polybius, the Greek historian, 
more than a century before the birth of Christ and which 
Franklin may have had in mind. Said Polybius: 


“Despotism arose without artificial aid and in the 
natural order of events. Next to this and produced from 
it by the aid of art and adjustment, comes kingship; 
which degenerating into the evil form allied to it, by 
which I mean tyranny, both are once more destroyed and 
aristocracy produced. Again, the latter, being in the course 
of nature perverted to oligarchy, and the people passion- 
ately avenging, the unjust acts of their rulers, democracy 
comes into existence, which again by violence becomes 
sheer mob rule. 

“And as any survive who have had experience of oli- 
garchical supremacy and domination, they regard their 
present constitution as a blessing, and hold equality and 

edom of the utmost value. But as soon as a new gener- 
ion has arisen, and the democracy has descended to their 
children’s children, long association weakens their value 
for equality and freedom, and some seek to become more 
powerful than the ordinary citizen; and the most liable 
to this temptation are the rich. * * * When, in their 
senseless mania for reputation, they have made the pop- 
ulace ready and greedy to receive bribes, the virtue of the 
democracy is destroyed and it is transformed into a gov- 
ernment of violence and the strong hand. For the mob, 
habituated to feed at the expense of others, and to have 
its hope of a livelihood in the property of its neighbors, 
as soon as it has got a leader sufficiently ambitious and 
daring, being excluded by a poverty from the sweets of 
civil honors, produces a reign of mere violence. Then 
come tumultuous assemblies, massacres, banishments, re- 
divisions of land; until after losing all trace of civiliza- 
tion it has once more found a master and a despot.‘ 





* Americans on Guard, pp. 180, 216. 

> Carved on base of Borglum’s bust of Lincoln in my possession. 

® Americans on Guard, p. 9, 26. 

7 Cicero (De Republica, Bk. 1, Chaps. 42, 45) stated much the 
same thing. 


All succeeding history is prqof of the verity of the words 
of this pre-Christian era histcrian, though the running of 
the cycle may be too slow, at first, for our discernment. 


Applying these words of wisdom from the pen of Poly- 
bius and emphasizing the doubt of Benjamin Franklin we 
must bear in mind that prior to 1776 the original thirteen 
states had despotic rule by an absentee king and his oligarchy. 
The abuses of such government are set forth for all time 
in the Declaration of Independence. By force of arms and 
after a war lasting for some 8 or 9 years, in which a pa- 
ternal ancestor of mine served under Washington and 
marched with that valiant band to the gates of Quebec, 
we threw off that government. Then for a period of some 
years we had governmental chaos, with worthless money, 
defiance of the courts, and State insurrections. We are the 
fourth generation since those days when we had but few 
more people than we now have on the Federal payroll, and 
certainly less than we now have on all public payrolls in 
this country. And that number is increasing. We have 
500,000 more employees of the Federal Government today 
than we had at the peak of the last world war; we have 
almost confiscatory taxation, so high, in fact, that even 
those of moderate incomes work from three to four days a 
month for the Federal Government, to say nothing of the 
taxes which they must pay to State and local governments; 
we have a President refusing access to the elected represent- 
atives of the people to the personnel records of some public 
employees whose loyalty is seriously questioned; and we 
have had legislation approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in most recent years which we have hitherto 
believed to be beyond any power conferred on the Federal 
government. In fact, we have a campaign now being waged 
for the Presidency of the United States, for all members 
of the House of Representatives, and for one-third of the 
Senate on party platforms which promise further benefits 
to minority groups with correspondingly heavier burdens 
for vast numbers of American citizens, particularly those 
who have accumulated some wealth or who have been rea- 
sonably successful in their careers.* 

“Samuel B. Pettingill, former member of Congress and a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, recently stated in his release No. 1013: 

“Let us record a momentous fact. Both the old parties have 
abandoned the 48 States to the usurpation of power by the United 
States. For the first time in American history, neither of the major 
parties stands for States’ rights. Let this fact be told to our chil- 
dren. Let it be written in the books they read at school. 

“When the Democratic convention in Philadelphia voted down 
States’ rights plank, the job was done. The Republican party had 
already announced its intention to invade the constitutional rights 
of the States, as understood and interpreted by both the great 
parties for over one hundred years. Today, neither party lays 
down a battle line where it will stand and fight to save ‘an in- 
destructible union of indestructible states.’ 

“State and local governments now live only at the mercy and 
sufferance of the Federal government. They have been abandoned 
by parties, Presidents, governors, Congress, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is today no last stronghold of 
our constitutional structure, no Verdun of free government where 
men stand and cry: “They shall not pass’. 

“The last assault is the recent proposal to take the State 
militias away and put them under the total control of Federal 
brass and Potomac politicians. 

‘Even Chief Justice Marshall the great advocate of centrali- 
zation, wrote: ‘No political dreamer was ever~wild enough to 
think of breaking down the lines which separate the States and 
compounding the American people into one common mass.’ 

“We now rush blindly on to erect a Super State in the New 
World, run by millions of bureaucrats already so strong that they 
defy Congress to its teeth. A centralized, all powerful and mili- 
taristic Super State, modelled on blueprints used by Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin is on the way.” 
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This is not the place nor the occasion for the making of 
a political speech but it is a place and occasion for plain 
speaking. And I ask you in all earnestness, where is the 
difference between Caesar furnishing the Romans with 
bread and circuses, by means of taxes laid upon the popula- 
tions under his rule, and the promise of a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States to minority groups to house 
them, to furnish them with medical and hospital services, 
to pay them higher old age pensions, and to secure for them 
greater wages? Since no politician can make money grow 
on trees, these promises can be redeemed only at the expense 
of property owners of the United States. Also, there are 
none so stupid as not to know that the so-called Marshall 
and other plans for foreign aid are at the expense of the 
taxpayers, including wage earners, of these United States. 

Where, I ask you my fellow lawyers, is there power con- 
ferred in the Federal Constitution or in any of its amend- 
ments for the taking of your property and giving it to the 
less fortunate, either in the United States or in the world? 
You know and | know that no such language is contained in 
that great document and if it had been contained in it, 
there would never have been a United States of America. 
No other conclusion seems possible to any one who has 
studied the debates in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, the debates in the State ratifying conventions, the 
Federalist papers, and the writings of the public men of 
that day. I venture the assertion that this same Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with its present glossary of inter- 
pretations, could not be ratified today by three-fourths of 
the 48 States. We all know, for instance, that the oppo- 
nents of the so-called Civil Rights program have challenged 
the supporters thereof to submit the issue to the people in 
the form of amendments to the Constitution and that such 
challenge has been refused. The reasons for such refusal 
are obvious.” 


°A part of this Civil Rights Program is the demand by Presi- 
dent Truman and the Democratic Platform, adopted in Philadel- 
phia, for the establishment by law of the former Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices which President Roosevelt had estab- 
lished by Executive Order. On June 30, 1946, when this Commit- 
tee established by President Roosevelt ceased to exist for lack of 
public money to support it, there were employed in its Washing- 
ton office 49 persons, of whom 38 were Negroes and 11 were 
white. There were a total of 112 persons, 64 of whom were 
Negroes employed by the Committee and many of the names of 
the whites indicated that they belonged to a racial minority group. 

As an example of how this Committee worked, there may be 
cited the Philadelphia Transit Company case which had a con- 
tract with its union, to which its 6,000 employees belonged. There 
had never been any Negroes employed in the operation of the 
vehicles. The FEPC suddenly demanded that this transit company 
cancel its eight-year-old contract with the union and that arrange- 
ments be made to upgrade the Negro employees—a demand which 
the Negroes did not make. The employees finally gave notice that 
they would strike if such an order was placed on them and the 
FEPC issued an order purporting to cancel the contract between 
the transit company and the union. The union went on strike and 
transportation in Philadelphia was paralyzed. 

“Then the FEPC took the offensive. For the first time the full 
power of the Government of the United States was brought to 
bear to break a strike. The Army moved in with armored cars, 
tanks, small cannons, tommy-guns, and live ammunition, and 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. Then the general in command noti- 
fied the strikers who refused to return to work at the time set 
by the Army under the conditions prescribed by the FEPC, the 
following punishment would be meted out to them: Immediate 
induction into the Army of those from 18 to 36 years of age; 
prohibition of employment elsewhere, if an industry employed 
them, its war contracts would be cancelled and if it had no war 
contracts, its civilian priorities would be cut off, that the OPA 
would deny them gasoline, shoe and food rations. 

“The Attorney General convened a special Federal Grand Jury 
to prosecute all who may have violated a Federal Statute or 
regulation thereunder. The FBI was summoned in full force to 
investigate the strikers. The FEPC broke the strike.” (Collins, 
Whither Solid South, pp. 116, 118). 


We may thank the Supreme Court of the United States 
for the devastating exercise of Federal power by present 
day bureaucracy, much of it in behalf of minority groups. 
For instance, it long has been the rule that an illegal or un- 
constitutional appropriation, or use of public money by 
officials of a State or a municipality may be enjoined and 
restrained by an appropriate proceeding in the courts of the 
State concerned. That rule prevails in most if not all, of 
the States, and has been approved by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


However, an attempt to enjoin Federal spending officials 
for an alleged unconstitutional use of Federal money came 
to naught in the cases of Massachusetts and Frothingham v. 
Mellon, reported in 262 U.S. 447. That was an attempt by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and by a Mrs. Froth- 
ingham to enjoin, in the Federal courts of the District of 
Columbia, the Secretary of the Treasury from paying money 
out of an appropriation to enable a group of dear old 
maiden ladies to teach married women how to rear babies, 
the exact title of the statute being “An Act for the Pro- 
motion of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity and In- 
fancy”, otherwise known as the “Sheppard-Towner Act.” 
The Supreme Court held that neither the State nor the 
individual had any standing to contest the constitutionality 
of an appropriation of public money for such a purpose. 
Among other things, that court said: 


“The interest of the taxpayer of a municipality in the 
application of its money is direct and immediate and the 
remedy by injunction to prevent their misuses is not in- 
appropriate. It is upheld by a large number of State 
cases and is the rule of this court. (Citing cases). But 
the relation of the taxpayer of the United States to the 
Federal government is very different. His interest in the 
money in the treasury—partly realized from taxation and 
partly from other sources—is shared with millions of 
others; is comparatively minute and indeterminable; and 
the effect upon future taxation, of any payment out of 
the funds is so remote, fluctuating and uncertain that no 
basis is afforded for an appeal to the preventive powers 
of a court of equity.” 


With that opinion, the Supreme Court of the United 
States acquiesced in the spending of public money by «d- 
ministrative agencies for social welfare purposes. The only 
available resistance to, or restraint on such groups is that 
of Senators and Congressmen, many of whom are so deeply 
sensitive to the power of minorities at the polls that one 
has only to cursorily examine the annual appropriation 
statutes to realize the extent to which such appropriations 
have grown within the past decade. The political platforms 
today of both major political parties promise to go even 
further in the future down the same road. 

But that is not all. In United States v. Butler,° that 
court specifically rejected the Madisonian theory and held 
with Hamilton that the power of the Congress to appropri- 
ate public money was not limited by the direct grants of 
legislative power found in the Constitution. This amounts 
to saying that public money may be appropriated and used 
for any purposes of the general welfare, whatever Congress 
may from time to time determine that general welfare to 
be. Some idea of what is in this Pandora box for the future 
may be seen from an examination of the platform of the 
new Progressive Party headed by Messrs. Wallace and 
Taylor, which was also adopted in the shadow of Inde- 
pendence Hall. Also, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has disapproved State taxation of Federal proprie- 
tary corporations, such as the T. V.A., for instance, while 
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sustaining Federal taxation of State proprietary corpora- 
tions common to private capital, thereby making new sources 
of revenue available to the Federal government and further 
discouraging local self-government. 

It is by virtue of this self-same power that the money of 
all the people, taken from them in the form of taxes or 
raised by borrowing on the faith and credit of the United 
States, is used to dam the Tennessee, Colorado, Columbia 
and other rivers in the interest of controlling floods or of 
irrigating arid lands, whichever claim fits the particular 
area and stream. Of course, these same dams are used to 
venerate electricity distributed at the expense of the na- 
tion's taxpayers in competition with tax-paying privately 
owned electric generating and distributing systems. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for many private enterprises 
to secure capital, including venture capital. 

Since the 16th Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion very foolishly, I think, placed no ceiling on the power 
ot the Congress to levy and collect taxes from the people, 
the result is that by the process of taxing and spending, the 
property of a minority of the people of America may be 
transferred to the majority of the people or even to a sufh- 
ciently strong minority group. More and more Federal 
taxes are required to sustain the heavy burdens of the wel- 
fare State. It has not been long since a high public official 
declared that we will tax and tax, spend and spend, and 
elect and elect. While spending a considerable proportion 
of the current earnings of the people,’’ a substantial part 
or all of their future earnings may be pledged for genera- 
tions yet unborn and this notwithstanding that they, too, 
will have to bear the current expense of such government 
is they then have. 

The politicians may do just that—even if it means the 
destruction of the private enterprise system or a capital 
levy on the living similar to that now imposed by inheri- 
tance taxes on the dead. Also, the taxing power has been 
used to compel the States to adopt inheritance and State 
unemployment tax laws. This has been accomplished un- 
der Federal statutes allowing credits to the taxpayer for 
certain percentages of such taxes paid to the States. 

Congress has recently passed the National School Lunch 
Act, and if children may be fed in schools at the expense of 
the national government, why may they not be fed by that 
same government in their own homes? If subsidies may be 
paid by the Federal government to aid in the support of 
agricultural and domestic science schools of the various 
States, why not for the aid of schools generally with the 
accompanying indoctrination of communism, or what have 
you under the supervisory control of Federal Administra- 
tive officials? Have you forgotten a very recent public 
charge by a recently resigned Federal Commissioner of 
Education that his proposed address to school teachers was 
disapproved by his official superior because it was urged 
in the address that the teachers expose to their students 
the hellishness of communism? But if such power exists 
for a Federal Commissioner of Education to make any such 
speech as he proposed to State employed teachers, and it 
unquestionably does, why may not the teachers be instructed 
by Federal officials to teach their students that our consti- 
tutional form of government is a “relic of the horse and 
buggy days’? Hitherto the several States have been thought 
to be fully competent to both support and instruct their 
own school teachers. But no totalitarian government may 


11 See “Achilles Heel of Constitutional Government” in A meri- 
cans on Guard, pp. 119, 140, where numerous instances were col- 
lected and cited. 


for long neglect the party indoctrination of the public school 
system, as we in our time have learned from the practices 
of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and Hirohito. 

The power of the purse is the greatest which a free peo- 
ple possess to hold in check their public officials. But the 
people of the United States have been without much of that 
power since the adoption of the 16th Amendment; they lost 
the last vestige of that power with United States v. Butler 
and the efforts of their elected representatives in Congress 
to reduce the high war-time taxes were twice frustrated by 
presidential vetoes. It required a two-thirds majority to 
finally enact a tax reduction measure over the third veto of 
the President. 

The result within the last decade is that many undertak- 
ings of the United States Government, not contemplated by 
the Constitution nor any of its amendments, have been 
adopted and prosecuted, constituting a fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Macauley in his letter of May 23, 1857, that 
the United States will be ravaged and plundered in the 20th 
Century by her Huns and Vandals engendered from within 
even as Rome was plundered in the Ist Century by Huns 
and Vandals from without.’” If it requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority to reduce taxes and only a numerical majority to in- 
crease them, it requires no seer to foretell the early fulfill- 
ment of Macauley’s prophecy. 

A movement is under way, approved by some 17 State 
legislatures, to require the calling of a convention to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to the extent of plac- 
ing a ceiling on the percentage of incomes and estates which 
the Federal government may take from a person in time of 
peace. I commend that movement to your active support. 
No one can rightly expect two-thirds of the Federal polli- 
ticians to agree to a voluntary limitation on their power to 
tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and elect. The State 
legislatures are now attempting to accomplish that which 
should have caused them to refuse to ratify the 16th 
Amendment because of the absence of such limitation. It 
now has been abundantly proven that the economic law of 
diminishing returns does not apply to Federal income and 
inheritance taxes as it applies to excise and customs’ taxes. 

But taking your money by excessive taxation is not the 
only way that the United States may ’confiscate your pri- 
vate property for redistribution in some form or another 
to those less fortunate, to enable them to feed at the ex- 
pense of others, in the language of Polybius. If you have 
any contract dealings with the United States, either as a 
prime contractor or subcontractor, or as a representative 
in securing contracts on a contingent fee basis, you may be 
required to pay over to the United States such amount of 
money as may be excessive in the opinion of the Secretary 
of a department of the Government—which means, in prac- 
tice, the opinion of some unheard of subordinate owing no 


'2 Macauley stated in this letter of May 23, 1857, in pertinent 
part that: 

“Your Constitution is a!] sail and no anchor. As I said before, 
when society has entered on this downward progress, either 
civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Caesar or Na- 
poleon will seize the reins of government with a strong hand or 
your Republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the Twentieth Century as the Roman Empire was 
in the Fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Empire came from without and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engendered in your own coun- 
try and by your own institutions.” 

Macauley's English government has suffered even greater de- 
terioration, having neither sail nor anchor but that does not alter 
the fact that in our own country public men seem to think that 
they must offer benefits to minority groups in order to be elected 
to public office. 
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allegiance except to the head of his department. That. in 
substance, was the opinion in Pownall, et al., v. United 
States, at the last term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

All that has to be now done to accomplish such confisca- 
tion is for Congress to authorize it, compel you to contest 
the determination before an executive tribunal made up of 
other bureaucrats, if you would contest it anywhere; and 
if you refuse, you are denied the right to set up any defense 
on the facts of the case when suit is brought against you in 
the Federal courts to recover judgment for the amount 
stated in the executive order. 


The States are prohibited by the Constitution of the 
United States from impairing the obligation of contracts 
but no such prohibition applies to the Federal government, 
regardless of whether the contract be one for supplies or 
for the borrowing of money. The first may be subjected to 
a unilateral order for refund of a part of the purchase price 
and the second may be paid off in devalued paper money. 


A third instance, at Tacoma in this State, and I am done 
with this phase of the matter. The St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany of that city was engaged in the manufacture of 
bleached and unbleached kraft pulp, made from softwood 
logs. The War Production Board determined there was a 
shortage of pulpwood needed for the defense of the United 
States and issued an order shutting down certain of the 
pulpwood using plants within a defined area, including the 
plant I have named. The plant was idle for some two years 
and brought suit against the United States on the ground 
that its plant was taken for the use and benefit of the 
United States. This claim the Court of Claims denied, 
saying, among other things, that: 

“The exercise of such powers under the War Powers 

Act of 1942, unless unreasonably invoked or improperly 

carried out, was a valid use by the legislative and exec- 

utive branches, Gallagher Steak House v. United States, 

142 Fed (2nd) 530, certiorari denied, 322 U. S. 764; 

Shreveport Engraving Company v. United States, 143 

Fed (2nd) 222, certiorari denied, 323 U. S. 749.” 


But the United States Court of Claims did add in con- 
cluding its opinion in the case that: 


“This is a case of actual hardship. The damages are 
both real and substantial. But in the light of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Tucker Act, and the established rules of law, this court 
does not have jurisdiction to grant the relief sought.” 


While this plant was closed by Government edict, even 
though it requested permission to manufacture the same 
kind of paper that the bureaucrats stated the Federal Gov- 
ernment needed, some other plants in the same locality re- 
mained in operation. We even permit Federal officers to 
take possession and control of the railroads and coal mines 
because, forsooth, their employees go on strike! Where, I 
ask you, is there any authority conferred on any public 
official to seize the railroads, coal mines, and factories of 
the people, give the employees a satisfactory increase in 
wages and then return the properties to their owners to 
earn such increases of wages through higher prices to the 
consumers of their goods or users of their service? 


It is only in recent years that attempts of the hired serv- 
ants, for the time being, of the Federal Government have 
been successful in claiming an undefined reservoir of war 
power, referred to by the court in the Tacoma case, as the 
basis for the exercise of authority not expressly or impliedly 
stated in the Constitution of the United States. It is true 


that the alleged co-conspirators in the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln were tried by a military commission behind 
the military lines in the District of Columbia, where the 
regular courts were open, and that a number were hanged 
in accordance with the sentence of that commission. How- 
ever, the military stubbed its toe in the later case of Ex 
parte Milligan,’* when there was an attempt by an Army 
court-martial to try, convict and hang a civilian, in Indiana, 
also behind the lines of the Army, where the regular courts 
were open and functioning. In denying the constitutional 
right of the court-martial in the premises, the Supreme 
Court of that day, composed of great and fearless lawyers, 
said of the Founding Fathers and of the Constitution that: 


“Those great and good men foresaw that troublous 
times would arise, when rulers and people would be- 
come restive under restraint, and seek by sharp and 
decisive measures to accomplish ends deemed just and 
proper; and that the principles o’ constitutional liberty 
would be in peril, unless established by irrepealable law. 
The history of the world had taught them that what 
was done in the past might be attempted in the future. 
The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with 
the shield of its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine involving more 
pernicious consequences, was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of its provisions can be suspended 
during any of the great exigencies of Government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism, but the 
theory of necessity on which it is based is false; for the 
government, within the Constitution, has all the powers 
granted to it which are necessary to preserve its exist- 
ence, as has been happily proved by the result of the 
great effort to throw off its just authority.” 


By way of contrast, compare the language of that same 
court but different justices in the recent case of Hiraba- 
vashi v. United States,’°. The court had before it military 
orders issued by an Army commander excluding from their 
homes in the Pacific Coast States all persons of both Japa- 
nese birth and Japanese ancestry, even though the latter 
were natural born citizens of the United States. These 
American citizens were confined to “relocation” camps in 
the Rocky Mountain States as being dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the United States, later, though a regiment 
of young men of Japanese ancestry but of American birth, 
performed heroic feats of valor in Europe under the Stars 
and Stripes. The much bemedaled and decorated survivors 
honored Washington, D. C., by marching through its streets 
after the close of hostilities with the vociferous acclaim of 
their fellow Americans, of many ancestries, ringing in their 
ears! 

In upholding these exclusion and concentration camp or- 
ders for American citizens because they were of Japanese 
ancestry, the Supreme Court stated: 

“Since the Constitution commits to the executive and 
to Congress the exercise of the war power in all of the 
vicissitudes and conditions of warfare, it has necessarily 
given them wide scope for the exercise of judgment and 
discretion in determining the nature and extent of the 
threatened injury or danger and in the selection of the 
means for resisting it. (Citing cases). Where, as they 
did here, the conditions call for the exercise of judgment 
and discretion and for the choice of means by those 
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branches of the Government on which the Constitution 
has placed the responsibility of war-making, it is not for 
iny court to sit in review of the wisdm of their action or 


substitute its judgment for theirs.” 


If might makes right under the Flag of our Country, 
whether on the Pacific Coast of that Country or at Nurem- 
verg, all minorities are in danger of having the same rule 
ipplied to them—-whether they be racial, religious, or eco- 
nomic, 

While revolutionary changes have been made in our form 
of Government by the use of taxation and spending powers 
ind more lately by the use of claimed war powers, the Amer- 
ican people have probably experienced the greatest pains of 
1 growing centralization of government in the expansion of 
the concept of the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes 

Commencing with the great opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden** 
asserting Federal control over the navigable waters of the 
United States, because they are avenues of commerce, we 
have progressed to the point of recently asserting not only 
‘ontrol, but ownership of the off-shore lands of the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific and Gulf of Mexico seaboard States. A signifi- 
ant passage in the majority opinion in United States v. 
California’ is this: 

“The Government, which holds its interests here as 
elsewhere in trust for all the people, is not to be de- 
prived of those interests by the ordinary court rules de- 
signed particularly for private disputes over individually 
owned pieces of property; and officers who have no au- 
thority at all to dispose of Government property cannot 
by their conduct cause the Government to lose its valu- 
able rights by their acquiescence, laches, or failure to 


act. 


Bear in mind, in evaluating this recent extension of Fed- 
eral dominion and ownership that the Federal Government 
exercises sovereignty over the entire continental United 
States, its territories and possessions without claiming own- 
ership of the soil or the mineral resources thereof; that 
the issue here is whether the Federal government or the 
State governments should have the exploitation and control 
of the oil and other natural resources within the marginal 
seas; that the Secretary of the Interior asserted the Fed- 
eral government had dominion and ownership over such 
marginal seas; that the President of the United States di- 
rected the Attorney General to institute suit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States against California to determine 
the matter; that the suit thus was not between two private 
parties, nor between a private party and the United States, 
but between two sovereignties, one with rights defined and 
the other with rights reserved in the Constitution of the 
United States; and that the President vetoed a subsequent 
bill passed by both Houses of the elected representatives 


of the people to make it clear that the States should exercise 
owners!» over whatever minerals might be exploitable in 
their marginal waters. 

But startling and disturbing as may be this recent 


judicial cecision 


branch ot 


approving the action of the executive 
the Federal Government in defiance of the past 
history of some 150 years and in defiance of the expressed 
will of the elected representatives of the people in Congress 
assembled, it is, as I have heretofore stated, in the field of 
interstate commerce that tremendous centralizations of gov- 





‘69 Wheat. 1. 
oY 937 U.S; 19, “6. 


ernmental power have taken place in the last decade with 
the acquiescence and approval of that same court. 

{t is unnecessary to remind a group of lawyers that the 
Annapolis Convention came into being because of a dispute 
among the several Thirteen original States, particularly 
between Virginia and Maryland, over the matter of com- 
merce, mainly transportation, among the States and to a 
minor extent with foreign nations. Those who met at An- 
napolis found themselves powerless to correct that situa- 
tion. The few representatives suggested a convention of 
delegates from all of the States to revise the Articles of 
Confederation. This suggestion resulted in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, the draft of what is now the 
original articles of the Constitution, and the long debates 
in the several ratifying conventions and the Bill of Rights. 


It indubitably was the intention of the framers of our 
present form of Government that control over commerce 
with foreign nations, among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes should be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—this because none of the states could exercise 
such control beyond its own borders. Moreover, that con- 
trol was to be over actual transportation in interstate and 
foreign commerce by the crude means of that day. The 
railroad, motor carrier, airplane, telegraph, telephone, and 
radio were then in the uncharted future. 


However, with the acquiescence and approval of the Su- 
preme Court, we have gone far beyond the constitutional 
concept of the grant of control over commerce with foreign 
nations, among the several states and with Indian tribes. 
We have, in fact, gone so far that we have destroyed the 
constitutional division of governmental power between the 
Federal government and the State governments and trans- 
ferred control of local affairs from the people to Wash- 
ington. 

This has come about because the Supreme Court, at the 
behest of bureaucratic government officials and minority 
groups, has read into the Interstate Commerce clause the 
word “affecting”, so that now the Federal Government 
may fix the price of gas, for instance at the well-head be- 
cause from thence it goes through pipe lines into interstate 
commerce and the price at the well-head “affects” inter- 
state commerce. By the same process of reasoning the ad- 
ministrative officers control the coal mines and the sugar 


beet fields. 


The wages paid by wholly intrastate service establish- 
ments, such as a repairer of motors for their owners having 
intrastate places of business and the hours worked by such 
employees are under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment because, forsooth, the owners use such motors in pro- 
ducing goods for interstate commerce and the repairing of 
the motors “affects” interstate commerce. Also, clerks in 
an office of a concern in New York City, which cans milk in 
New Jersey and Michigan, or elsewhere, and ships same in 
interstate commerce, and the tenders of a toll bridge across 
a bayou in Mississippi or a stream in the State of Wash- 
ington are “affecting” interstate commerce. Their wages 
and hours of labor are regulated and controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government. That government may even contro] the 
farmer's feeding of cattle on his own farm (Wichard v. Fil- 
burn, 317 U.S. 111); industrial homework in the embroid- 
ering industry (Gemsco v. Walling, 324 U. S. 244) and 
window washing in a building wherein goods are manufac- 
tured for interstate commerce (Martino v. Michigan Win- 
dow Cleaning Co., 327 U. S. 173, rehearing denied, 327 
U. S. 816). It is difficult to now conceive of any business 
or occupation which does not “affect” interstate commerce 
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under these later-day judicial pronouncements.'* All such 
local activities are thus subject to control of the Federal 
Government with the acquiescence or specific approval of 
the Courts. 

Agricultural subsidies, meaning thereby appropriations 
of the money of the taxpayers, were used in the earlier days 
of the present decade to purchase the acquiescence of farm- 
ers in regimentation and control, the entire country being 
seemingly forgetful of the wise statement of Jefferson that 
if the people are told from Washington when to sow and 
when to reap, the people will soon want bread. Also, sub- 
sidies were used for purpose of securing Federal control 
over agricultural education in the secondary schools of the 
States and to secure control over the construction of high- 
ways in the States. 


But since the products of the farmer have now been held 
to “affect” interstate commerce, we may expect the next 
action of the Federal Government to be its exercise of 
control over the farmers in the same way that Federal 
power has been extended to control the repairer of electric 
motors, the grower of sugar beets, and the miners of coal. 
The principal protection the farmer now has is that of 
political reprisal. The continued acceptance of subsidies 
will soon deprive him of that power. He must not forget 
that Bismarck with his social security for the German peo- 
ple made Hitler possible, and where today, I ask you, is 
the social security of those people? 

Labor unions which sought and obtained Federal power 
in the Davis-Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey Act, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act over employers now find that 
power extended to the unions, as in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and they are loud in their complaints, proving once again 
that it makes a real difference whose ox is gored. Yet these 
extensions of power were approved by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to the extent that they have been liti- 
gated to date. . 


18 Commenting in Addison v. Commercial National Bank in 
Shreveport, 165 Fed. (2nd) 938, Circuit Court of Appeals Judge 
Hutcheson of Texas stated that: 

“Here appellant, pressing vigorously upon us Borden Co. v. 
Borella, 325 U. S. 679, the natural result of the view implicit in 
Kirschbaum vy. Walling, 316 U. S. 517, that because ‘the body of 
Congressional enactments regulating commerce reveals a process 
of legislation which is strikingly empiric,’ the court's decisions 
should be as empiric, insists that the district judge was wrong. 
Appellee, pressing as vigorously 10 East 40th Street v. Callus, 
325 U. S. 578, in which by ‘a shift in the votes of Douglas, 
Frankfurter, and Jackson, J. J.’, the same court on the same day 
was enabled to sound the beginning of a retreat from the gloss 
upon, to the statute itself, insists that he was right. 

“Unskilled as we are in the intricacies and involvements of the 
higher judicial exegesis, its logomanices, its preciosities, its legal 
dialectics, as these two cases exhibit it, when by shifts in voting 
the majority has become the minority, the decisions of yesterday 
the mere dicta of today, to us the question of statutory construc- 
tion and application this case presents seems a clear and simple 
one, its answer as simple and as clear. 

“If, therefore, we could ignore the confused and confusing de- 
cisional gloss put upon the statute by these two cases and Kuirsch- 
baum v. Wailing, to the decision in which, as opposed to its dict, 
both claim to adhere, and, applying the simpie and meaningful 
words of the statute as written to the equally simple and mean- 
ingful facts the record presents, decide this case upon the prin- 
ciples of common sense and right reason, our yoke would be easy, 


our burden light.” 
* * * 


“Completely discarding the gloss they have put upon it, we 
return then to the statute to find in its clear and simple language 
the way that we should go. So turning, we are not in any doubt 
that the district judge was right in holding that appellant was 
not an employee engaged ‘in a process or occupation necessary 
to the production’ of goods for commerce and, therefore, was not 
within the statute’s coverage.” 


One more instance and I am done with this wilderness ot 
single instances wherein the people of the States have lost 
power to govern themselves in local affairs. That instance 
is this: The right of the individual citizen to travel freely 
among the several States, which existed long before the 
Constitution was adopted, has recently been denied by the 
Supreme Court, through its refusal to grant certiorari and 
review a conviction sustained by a United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, of a person, otherwise innocent, who left 
a State with the alleged intent to avoid testifying as a wit- 
ness in a case pending in a State court—wherein a felony 
was charged, which State case, incidentally, has been dis- 
missed while the witness lingers in the penitentiary under 
a sentence of four years and a fine of $1,000 imposed on 
him by a Federal trial court.’* In said case, a former em- 
ployee of the Department of Justice, elevated to a Federal 
judgeship, opined that he could see no distinction between 
such a case and a case involving a violation of the White 
Slave Act or a violation of the Anti-Lottery Act. 

It may well be that in the foreseeable future those of us 
who would travel interstate must report to our local police 
officials, secure a clearance from them, and some form of 
identification to carry with us before being permitted to 
engage in such travel, thus Balkanizing individual travel in 
the United States, as has been done in some instances of 
animals and plants moving in interstate commerce! 

Incidentally, the bill which became this law was drafted 
in the Department of Justice, and submitted to the Con- 
gress under a simulated emergency of “gangster menace.” 
The witness provision was stricken by the House Judiciary 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the able and beloved 
Hatton Sumners, but was reinserted in the Senate on the 
threat of two Senators, neither of whom was a lawyer, that 
the bill would not be permitted to become law unless the 
witness provision be restored.”° 

I mention the Congressional history of this so-called 
“Fleeing Felon Act” as illustrating the similar history of 
much of the statutory law of the United States drafted by 
administrative officers of the Government during the last 
decade and some of it forced through Congress by one 
means or another, including an exhortation from the Presi- 
dent of the United States that legislators should not permit 
their doubts of the constitutionality of a bill to prevent 
them from voting for it! 

As I indicated at the outset, neither the time available 
nor my capacity has permitted any detailed analysis of 
various other imporfant instances wherein there have been 
judicially sustained other extensions of Federal power over 
the lives, liberties and fortunes of the American people. 
For instance, by executive fiat, later confirmed by statutes 
of the United States, and yet later approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, there was established a 
system of rationing and price fixing of practically all com- 
modities needed by the civilian population of the United 
States. For alleged violations there have been civil suits 
against individuals and corporations, resulting in heavy 
statutory damages, and there have been criminal prosecu- 
tions resulting in fines and imprisonments. Such exten- 
sions of power to ration and fix prices, approved by a special 
Court and approved by the Supreme Court, under the 
vaguest sort of statutes and of regulations issued there- 
under, may not be dismissed by the uninformed as a war 


1° Hemans v. United States, 163 Fed. (2) 228, certiorari denied, 
92 U. S. Law ed. 35, 82. See also, In Re Hemans, 318 Mich., 645. 
2°78 Cong. Rec. 5737, Id., 8857. 
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measure.”’ Demands repeatedly have been made for re- 
newa! of that power in peace times; a President of the 
United States has demanded that Congress grant him such 
power; and people from congested areas have picketed the 
Congress by train loads demanding that it enact a statute 
for the renewal of the fixing of prices on goods, food, etc., 
but not on wages. In fact, the Congress has continued to 
the present war time statutes for fixing rents. 

A candidate for the Presidency of the United States is 
offering to the people peace time fixing of prices, rents 
and wages in his bid for power. Apparently his opponents 
are not attempting to meet his argument at the Constitu- 
tional level, possibly because they consider such an argu- 
ment to be futile. hey are attempting to meet the argu- 
ment at the economic level. In this they should be success- 
ful if they can reach and instruct the people, because the 
fixing of prices of goods and services failed as early as the 
days of Caesar Augustus and later in Medieval Europe. 

However, I ask you, my fellow lawyers, where in the 
Constitution, expressed or implied, is there a grant of au- 
thority to the Federal Government to compel the owner of 
yoods and supplies to sell them to others at less than cost, 
whether in peace or war, and where is there grant of au- 
thority in that Government to pay the owner of goods 


from the funds of the taxpayers, the difference between the 
costs to the ewner and the lower price at which he is com- 
pelled to sell the goods to consumers ? 


| have not even mentioned the vast number of instances 
arising under Government contracts, in the Wage and Hour 
Administration, Nationa! Labor Relations Board, Inter- 


‘state Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 


Federal Stock Yards Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Federal Power Commission and some dozen 
or more other agencies where the findings of facts by such 


‘avencies, if supported by evidence, are final and conclu- 
‘sive and will not be overturned by the courts under either 


or both statutory and court declared rules. He is indeed 
a dumb administrative officer who cannot get some evidence 
in the record contrary to the evidence of the complainant 
or respondent so as to have some evidence to support a 
predetermined conclusion. I remind you of the statement 
of the late Chief Justice Hughes to the effect that he cared 
not who wrote the legal opinions if he could write the find- 
ings of fact on which such opinions are based. 

However, during my Chairmanship of the Special Com- 
mittee on Administrative Law of this Association, | car- 
ried this message to numerous bar associations and_busi- 
ness organizations throughout the United States. For lack 
of time to again discuss this vast field of so-called admin- 
istrative law, | refer you to some of those discussions in 
my. book, Americans on Guard, and to the reports of that 
Committee while under the Chairmanship of Dean Pound 
and under my Chairmanship, Such condition has not been 
appreciably improved by the American Bar Association 
sponsored MeCarran-Sumners’ Act and who could be so 
naive to expect otherwise after the proposed reform had 
been watered down sufficiently to the approval of the gov- 
ernors who were to be governed thereby? 

But all has not been quiet on the Potomac while our Gov- 
ernment was losing its former character. Of the 119 opin- 
ions filed by the Supreme Court at its 1947-1948 term, for 
instance, 79 of them or 66 per cent, were accompanied by 
dissenting opinions. This compares with 62 per cent of the 
opinions having dissenting votes during the 1946-1947 term 
and 50 per cent during the 1945-1946 term. There were 24 
21 Parker v. Fleming, 329 U. S. $31. See also Fleming v. Mo- 
hawk Wrecking &@ Lumber Co., 331 U. S. 111. 


five to four decisions at the 1947-1948 term as compared 
with 26 five to four decisions at the preceding term of 1946- 
1947. In the 1947-1948 term there were 215 dissenting 
votes cast as compared with 248 in the 1946-1947 term, 139 
in the 1945-1946 term and 231 in the 1944-1945 term. 
These statistics are important. They show that even with 
a complete replacement of Supreme Court personnel and 
after more than 150 years of the history of that court, it is 
more badly divided now that ever before.?” 

Navigators of our seas and skies use fixed points to 
guide their courses. Our Constitution and the past deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
have not been changed by constitutional amendments, when 
constitutional issues were involved, or which have not been 
changed by statutes where other statutes were involved in 
the prior decisions, should, and in my humble opinion do, 
constitute both land-marks and guide posts which that court 
should follow—unless and until the people of the United 
States change the Constitution or the Congress changes the 
statutes ! 

It has been claimed by some critics that the present court 
views its functions as being that of a super-legislative ora- 
cle of the law and a continuing constitutional convention to 
redefine the interpretations of the Constitution adopted in 
the “horse and buggy days” of the past.?* Certain it is 
that the present justices of the court have not hesitated to 
distinguish, where they could, constitutional and other de- 
cisions of their predecessors, seemingly standing in the 
way, and that where such could not be done, they have 
overruled prior decisions. The result has been a vast ex- 
tension of the power of the Federal Government in what 
has been hitherto considered to be local, or intrastate do- 
mains of government—at what price to the freedom, well- 
being and happiness of the American people only time can 
tell, but then, alas, it may be too late to prevent the com- 
plete running of the cycle of government in America from 
despotism to despotism. The hour is indeed late. 


In conclusion, as | view it, the same issue is today pre- 
sented that was before Madison in that long ago when he 
stated that the great problem of government is to have one 
strong enough to control the governed and yet compel the 
governors to control themselves. Looking backward—and 
yet considering conditions then present in 1912, President, 
and later Chief Justice, Taft gave his approval to a state- 
ment of his committee on Economy and Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment that: 


“One of the first dangers to which a representative 
government is exposed is usurpation of powers granted 
to the official class) Whenever adequate provision has 
not been made for protecting the people against such dan- 
ger, the result has been the overthrow of the principle 
of government as a trusteeship — the underlying prin- 
ciple of democracy. Recognizing the need for protection 
against the government class, the American Common- 
wealth adopted, as principles of charter organization, the 
device. which have been evolved after centuries of con- 
flict—principles which had been successfully employed 
for the reduction of self-assumed arbitrary powers of 
monarchs to a plane of controlled responsibility.” 


These words were written before the adoption of the In- 
come tax amendment and the present proportions of Gov- 


22'Time does not permit me to refer to, or quote from some of 
these many dissenting opinions but they certainly will repay study. 

28 Compare Ben W. Palmer's Series of articles in the Vol. 34, 
American Bar Association Journal, pp. 554 and 584; 678 and 696; 
761-765, which should be required reading for all lawyers. 
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ernment spending—the Achilles’ Heel of Constitutional 
Government in America; before the adoption of the amend- 
ment for the direct election of United States Senators— 
thereby subjecting them to the pressure of minority groups; 
before the adoption of the latitudinarian interpretation of 
the Commerce Clause of the Constitution; and before the 
stamp of judicial approval had been placed on the Hamil- 
tonian theory that the spending powers of the United States 
could be used for purposes of the general welfare—purposes 


for determination by the Congress under pressure of ad- 
ministrative officials and minority groups, without regard 
to the constitutional grant of specific powers to the Con- 
gress. 

It is obvious to me that the principles of charter organi- 
zation to which Taft referred have ceased to work; that 
the result has been the overthrow of government as a trus- 
teeship; and that the Constitution is insufficient to control 
the governors. 


The University and Society 


OBLIGATION TO MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK 
By DR. EDMUND deS. BRUNNER, Professor of Education, Columbia University 
Delivered at Opening Exercises for 195th Academic Year, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., September 22, 1948 


EAR after year these opening exercises have provided 

an opportunity for a representative of the faculty to 

state in his own terms the function of a university 
of education as an institution in our society, of the scholar 
as an indispensable part in attaining the university's objec- 
tives. Over the years one could trace, by reading these 
annual talks, the expanding concepts of education and of 
the place of the university within it. 

The task has grown steadily more difficult as the passing 
years have presented ever more complex problems. Roughly 
speaking, you who are students were nurtured in the Great 
Depression and matured by the conflagration of a Great 
War. Many of us on your faculty were rudely awakened 
from our dreams of the future by the first World War. 
We were scarred by the same depression; and have seen the 
world’s hopes, and ours, for peace, freedom and a good life 
again postponed if not thwarted. The gap between what 
mankind could achieve and what mankind does and _ has, 
grows wider. In terms of its larger objectives, its poten- 
tialities, education is a somewhat frustrated institution. 

And yet in this land and in many others, youth by the 
hundreds of thousands troop to halls like these at Columbia, 
to glean something of the wisdom of the ages. And further, 
they and we have high faith that so equipped, each one in 
some small way will add to that knowledge, help our so- 
ciety, if not the race, to travel more efficiently and com- 
fortably along the future’s broadening way. 

In a world too blinded by fear and bitterness to find the 
road to peace, too exhausted to seek recourse to arms, one 
in his darker moments may wonder if education can make 
such a contribution. But the answer to such pessimism is 
in the very presence of you who are students. You have 
come in faith, believing. And Columbia once more pledges 
you her best. 

That pledge can best be honored, however, if several 
things are recognized. A university is not an intellectual 
super-filling station through which the stream of knowledge 
is poured one hour at a time into the minds of students. 
A university is a community of scholars—true, of varying 
degree of maturity—a community in which all together 
pursue the truth, in which the youngest by question or by 
flash of insight can and should contribute to the oldest. 

A university is also an institution in a given society and 
culture, inevitably influenced by that society, its values and 
motivations, and in turn influencing them. Through this 
interaction the university may and should make its con- 
tribution to the society which supports it. 

Our society is in a revolutionary phase, as our late 


President Butler pointed out more than once. Many of the 
old values are questioned; men and institutions have been 
torn loose from their familiar moorings. Perhaps this rev- 
olution dates from 1776. In our nation it has taken the 
form of what Adams called the American Dream the 
lively hope, not to say resolve, that for all under our flag 
each new year would be better than it predecessor, that 
Americans all would enjoy an ever fuller and better life. 
Only once in the years after the Constitution was adopted 
have we resorted to civil strife to push forward these broad 
objectives. But again and again when our leaders have 
stumbled, Americans have risen to demand reform and action 
that would set us on our way again, most recently in the 
early days of the so-called New Deal. 

What we have achieved has been won by what we call 
democratic means. Since the nation was born the United 
States has never worn the yoke of a dictator. And what we 
have achieved at the moment is beyond what any other 
people have thus far enoyed. Measured by almost any index 
from horse power per capita, to wages, telephones, college 
students per 1,000 of the population, automobiles, or what 
not, the United States leads or is among the leaders. In 
part this has been the accident of our possessing a continent 
richly endowed by Nature, but that is only part of the 
answer. ‘The fact remains that ours has become a land where 
some types of skilled labor, in ever-increasing numbers, earn 
more than the white-collar workers and junior executives in 
their companies, more than many in the professions. In this 
we have begun to accomplish what, according to the Marxian 
dialectic, is an utter impossibility. Perhaps this is one reason 
why Russia fears us. 

Whatever the cause, this democracy of ours finds itself 
challenged by another philosophy —the Marxian-Russian 
ideology. Mark well that its end-promises hold out to the 
common man much of what we know democracy has 
achieved, or believe that it can and will achieve. Its methods 
of operation, the pathways to its goals, however, are utterly 
and loathesomely different than ours. 

But the challenge is there. The revolution we experienced 
over 170 years ago has spread. In Indonesia, in Africa, in 
Malaya, in Indo-China, in much of the Orient and some of 
South America, special privilege is on the defensive. 

Which way will these restless peoples turn? Their world 
and ours is one, not alas politically but in terms of the speed 
of communication. Our mistakes, our sordid moments, are 
no, longer hidden behind the curtain of two broad oceans. 
They become immediately the property of the world. But 
by the same token our leadership for good, our triumphs in 
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the practice of the democracy we espouse, may be used to 
exemplify the effectiveness and value of the way of life for 
which we stand. 

This, then, very inadequately and briefly suggests some- 
thing of the state of the society, national and international, 
n which we live. In such a time as this, what are the de- 
mands upon a university, upon this university of which we 
are all a part? 

It has been said that the university trains leaders. And 
w it does. In any of the multitude of fields of learning, from 
irchaeology and architecture to zoology, university men are 
pushing back the frontiers of knowledge. Further increas- 
nyly they are applying the results of academic research to 
the practical affairs of men. This must and will continue. 
\t Columbia the benefits will accrue not only to the United 
States but to most of the peoples of the world for we are 
ind have been Alma Mater to thousands from all over the 
globe. 

But in the judgment of this member of your faculty at 
least, this is no longer enough, if indeed it ever was. The 
leve of university membership in a democracy entails 
obligations to the society which confers it, larger than com- 
petence in a single profession. 

In our type of society the obligation of all men, and 


privi 


especially the educated man, is to make democracy work. The 
vreat documents of our tradition, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the preamble to the Constitution, the Bill of 


Rights, still hold deep meaning for us and for the world. 
Read them again and realize that there are areas in this 
world where to express such sentiments in public wou!d mean 
death. Without these and the law based upon them, the 
very plans for your career from here on out would be 
hanged and constricted. 

The obligation to help make democracy work rests on us 
vecause, with all our achievements, our democracy is not yet 
a perfect structure, Civil rights and equality of educational 


opportunity are still denied to tens of thousands of our 


citizens and their children. We have not yet eradicated the 
ancer of racial prejudice which helped in the downfall of 
Germany. We have exploited our basic resource, the soil, 
and wasted our natural resources. Great groups in ovr 
society, agriculture, labor, business, forget the general wel- 
fare in their efforts to gain an ever larger share of the na- 
tional dividend. The neglect by many of the patent inter- 
dependencies of our society is one of the serious current 
threats to democracy. 

What this means, of course, is that democracy has unfin- 
ished business and the business of democracy is our busi- 
ness. ‘That is what democracy means, Government is not 
something apart from us, as it is for Russians; government 
is we the people. If ever we forget that the business of gov- 
ernment is our business, we will be in the way of losing 
our democracy. 

Democracy, therefore, is something we must always be 
working at. It is a process never finished, never ending. 
And each new height gained opens broader vistas for the 
future. Thus it has been as one looks back over the sweep 
of history; thus it must continue to be if democracy is to 
continue as a working tool in the hands of free men. 

Never has this been so important; for the way to conquer 
communism more effectively than by atom bombs, or any 
other instruments of destruction, is to construct a society 
which in its fruits surpasses those achieved by any other 
system. 

This I verily believe we are in the way of doing and 
can do, but to make democracy work we must banish fear. 
It was not fear that made America great, but courage. 

Since it is the truth that makes men free, it is the func- 
tion of the university to implement the dictum that “all we 


need to fear is fear itself.’’ Perhaps these words are even 
truer now than on that dark day 15 years ago when they 
were first uttered. The fear that grips so many in this nation 
as they face the challenge to democracy is a dangerous symp- 
tom, the more so because even in Congress it leads men to 
deny the very democracy we must all defend. To quote the 
New York Times of August 4: 


“If there is one thing above all others in our American 
way of life in which most thoughtful citizens take pride 
and in which they firmly believe, it is in the principles of 
civil rights enunciated in the first ten amendments to our 
Constitution. They were attached to the Constitution on 
the demand of the people of the thirteen colonies before 
they would accept the Constitution. itself. They make up 
what is popularly called our Bill of Rights. Among these 
are a guarantee against being called to answer for an 
infamous crime except upon Grand Jury indictment, a 
promise of open trial by a jury of one’s peers, the right to 
confront one’s accusers in open court after having been 
previously informed of the nature and the cause of the 
accusations. We do not believe these fundamental rights 
are being observed today in Washington by the Con- 
gressional Committees investigating communism in the 
United States.” 


The editorial then goes on to document its belief in detail, 
as I today lack time to do. The point is clear. The best 
defense of democracy is not to deny its privileges and safe- 
guards. The best defense is to make it so strong, so true 
to itself, that not merely one Russian in our midst but whole 
peoples will learn to “choose freedom” as their way of life. 

Perhaps as a sociologist I may be pardoned if I point out 
that in meeting the obligation we all owe to our democracy, 
to our society, social science has had a contribution to make 
which in my judgment we will neglect at our peril. Starved 
as it has been for research funds in comparison with the 
physical sciences, it has nonetheless arrived at findings in 
some areas which meet the criteria of scientific law. 

In the old days the employer knew his hands personally, 
and often the details of their family problems. Today the 
old employers has become impersonal management, and a 
personnel officer is engaged to be the paid conscience of his 
corporation. Does not management need to know the psy- 
chology of the worker, the social processes which go on as a 
labor union is organized and as it functions? The most com- 
petent geologist and engineer charged with developing the 
oil of Arabia may fail, not for want of scientific skill but 
because no anthropologist or sociologist has taught him how 
to approach a culture foreign to his own, from which he 
must needs secure cooperation of many sorts. And so on. 
In less precise terms there is also the need for us, products 
of an urban-industrial society, to realize we live in a world 
that is two-thirds rural, and that part of the divisiveness in 
the world today is our failure to recognize and take into 
account the agrarian values and mores of many peoples. 

Social science deals, of course, with the stuff of daily 
life, and no advertiser buys radio time or space to proclaim 
its practical applications. It touches various interests and 
interferes with preconceptions and prejudices. It is easy and 
unintelligent to dismiss it as unscientific. It is also dangerous. 
Unless social science can be strengthened, enlarge its find- 
ings and gain for them the acceptance the results already 
achieved warrant, it is not too much to say that the so-called 
natural sciences may also disappear in the crash of civiliza- 
tion that will occur. 

The obligation of the university and of the university 
man to society today has never been at once so heavy and so 
challenging. That society needs competent, specialized, pro- 
fessional workers. But it needs also men and women of 
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receptive minds and broad outlook conscious that the bound- 
aries of the sciences are enlarging but also that the old walls 
between the sciences are breaking down, as witness the co- 
operation which produced atomic energy. Beyond that, 
society demands that the educated man fulfill his obligations 
as a citizen, not merely negatively by avoiding law break- 
ing, but positively by accepting the duties and responsibilities 
of a citizen. The uniqueness of democracy is that it trusts 
no dictator, no inner privileged clique, no dominant party 
with highly limited membership. It trusts only the people. 

Democracy is difficult just because its very essence is the 
necessity, for all those who owe it allegiance, to see that it 
works day after day, and from the level of each day’s need 
on up to overall national policy. Since this is in its very 
essence a social process in which all share, the university 
cannot safely place its seal of approval upon those who do 


not recognize the implications of the social sciences for what- 
ever institutions they may serve. The university's obligation 
to its society, in addition to all else, is to turn out men and 
women who will accept such responsibilities. 

This 195th year of our university which opens today in 
one respect differs from meny others. As always, for some of 
you it is the beginning of your work at Columbia. Today 
it is also the opening of the first academic year for the 
present President of the University. He typifies the efforts 
of the millions of Americans, among them many of you, who 
recently won for this nation a chance to continue the way 
of life launched in 1776 and confirmed many times since. 
In wishing him well for all of you, I am sure that he and 
we are at one in our hopes that Columbia may contribute 
even more than in the past to the nation of which it is a 
part and to the healing of a sorely wounded world. 


The Three R’s of Higher Education 


REASON, RESOURCEFULNESS AND RESPONSIBILITY 
By JAMES H. HALSEY, President, University of Bridgeport 


Delivered at the Opening Student Convocation of the 1948-49 College Year, 
Bridgeport, Conn., September 27, 1948 


with the three R’s of elementary education: readin’, 
ritin’, and ’rithmetic. But I doubt if very many of 
us are familiar with the three R’s of higher education. 

Because there seems to be considerable confusion and even 
some gross misunderstanding about the purpose of a college 
education, I felt this topic might make an appropriate sub- 
ject for the address to you students at our opening convoca- 
tion of the 1948-49 college year. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that I am claiming no 
originality for this phrase, ““The Three R’s of Higher Edu- 
cation,” and that I am giving due credit to the authors of 
a book called, “Colleges for Freedom.’ This book was 
co-authored by Donald Cowling, president-emeritus of Carle- 
ton College and by Carter Davidson, president of Union 
College. 1 merely wish to expand on a thought from a para- 
graph of this book. 

Messrs. Cowling and Davidson state in their book: “The 
old three R’s of readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic are still an 
excellent program of fundamentals for elementary education 
and much of secondary and college general education. But 
for truly liberal education, perhaps we need a new three 
R’s.” According to these men the three R’s of higher 
education are, or should be, REASON, RESOURCEFUL- 
NESS, and RESPONSIBILITY. 

“Reason, Resourcefulness, and Responsibility,” say the 
authors of “Colleges for Freedom,” “may well be considered 
the distinctive attributes of the liberally (truly) educated 
man.” 

There, if that triad of words, you will find the descrip- 
tion, the challenge and the purpose of a college education. 
As the Bible selection which was read as our text from 
Chapter III of the Book of Proverbs, admonished you to do 
with the teachings of Jehovah, take these three words, Rea- 
son, Resourcefulness, and Responsibility, and “Bind them 
about thy neck; write them upon the table of thy heart,” 
and thus keep them forever before you and with you as your 
goals of a college education. 

Now, before we examine the full meanings and implica- 
tions of each of these three R’s of higher education, let us 


Sires everyone in this auditorium today is familiar 


ne 


pause just a moment to look back at the three R’s of ele- 
mentary education to see what place, if any, they have in 
our college programs. 

It is generally assumed that these three basic R’s are 
learned in the elementary grades and that they are used to 
pursue more complicated studies in high school and college. 
That is the goal, but what is the practice? 

Colleges all over the country are discovering that their 
students encounter academic troubles because these tools of 
learning are incompletely mastered. So these colleges are 
introducing classes in the fundamentals of English and giving 
their students extra help in reading. 

Here at the University of Bridgeport, we have English 
A which is a review of grammar and is required of students 
who fail to qualify for freshman composition; we also have 
the Universal English Program which attempts to hold stu- 
dents in all classes in all subjects to the minimum standards 
for written work prescribed by the English Department; 
and this year for the first time, we have a Reading Labora- 
tory clinic, which helps students and townspeople who have 
reading problems, as well as to show those already proficient 
in reading how to read faster and with more comprehension. 
The faculty members of our chemistry, physics and account- 
ing departments tell me students fail in these subjects be- 
cause they do not know elementary mathematics and these 
professors are asking for remedial courses in arithmetic also. 

What is higher education coming to if we must constantly 
teach and re-teach these basic skills which should be mastered 
at the end of the sixth grade? How can higher education 
do what it is supposed to do in the face of this situation? 
While I feel justified in raising my voice to decry this con- 
dition in higher education, I must admit that we cannot 
accomplish what we should accomplish if our students can- 
not read, write or reckon with proficiency. Thus we are 
taking the only course which can be taken by meeting the 
students at their levels of accomplishment. This at least is 
realistic, even if it is stark realism. 


This is not the time nor place to point the finger of blame 
for this deficiency, but it certainly is the time and place to 
emphasize the difference between elementary and higher 
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education. It is also the time and place to say that to the 
extent these remedial courses help colleges toward the three 
R's of higher education, they should be encouraged ; but con- 
versely if these remedial courses retard colleges in the de- 
velopment of the three R’s of higher education, then some 
other solution must be found for this embarrassing problem. 

I would emphasize here that the University of Bridgeport 
is in excellent company in the introduction of its remedial 
courses in the elementary three R’s because many of the best 
known colleges and universities in the country have similar 
programs, and | know all of us do have confidence that this 
remedial work will help us toward our goals. 

Let us see now the difference between the goals of ele- 
mentary and higher education by examining each of the 
three R's of higher education. 

Reason, the first of these three R’s of higher education 
means to think rationally, to make decisions, and to pass 
judgment. Reasoning ability is usually considered the guid- 
ing taculty which distinguishes men from animals. Reason- 
ing is not a simple process because it often requires long 
hours of tedious mental effort, and is developed by that 
discipline we call scholarship. Reasoning is a most noble 
accomplishment, not only because it is difficult, but also be- 
cause it offers the solution to almost all our problems. There- 
fore, the ability to reason is the first and most important 
goal of a college education. 

All of us, | presume, reason about things and people and 
events; but the kind of reasoning a college education should 
help us achieve is in the realm of ideas. 

‘Those of you who are not new to the campus of the 
University ot Bridgeport have often heard me quote a little 
epigram to emphasize this need for reasoning about ideas, 
and so even at the risk of irritating repetition I quote again: 
“(Great minds discuss ideas, average minds discuss events, 
and little minds discuss people.” While it is not the lot of 
very many of us to have “great minds,” it is our obligation 
as college trained people to endeavor to handle abstractions, 
thoughts, and ideas. Test yourself and your companions 
with this epigram and see what most of your conversations 
and discussions are about, and remember that your con- 
versation is a mirror of your mind. 

How do you reason about problems in economics, sociol- 
ogy, polities, religion, or ethics? Do you make decisions and 
pass judgments on these matters by using your mind, or 
your heart, or your emotions? 

James Harvey Robinson, author of “Mind in the Mak- 
ing’) says that very few of us like to change our minds 
about our favored beliefs and cherished convictions, and 
that “the resentment aroused when doubt is cast upon 
any of our assumptions leads us to seek every manner of 
excuse for clinging to them.” This, says Professor Robin- 
son, means “———that most of our so-called reasoning con- 
sists of finding arguments for going on believing as we 
already do.” 

In your reasoning, do you make snap judgments based 
on ignorant prejudices? Or, do you wait until you have all 
the facts and evidence and then weigh these critically, throw- 
ing out absurd and irrelevant material, before making de- 


ee 


‘cisions in this realm of ideas? 


Benjamin Franklin developed a method of reasoning 
which he called “moral or prudential algebra.” When faced 
with a difficult decision, he would take a sheet of paper and 
draw a line down the middle and label one side “for” and 
the other side “against.” Then under these headings he 
would list all the ideas which came to him for or against 
the issue. When he felt he had all of the arguments as- 
sembled on both sides he would then begin to weigh each 
of them, crossing out those on both sides which seemed to 


balance each other. After a day or two of this kind of 
consideration, if nothing new of importance came up on 
either side he was ready to make his decision in an impartial 
and objective manner. 

The world today is begging for men and women who 
can reason, decide, and pass judgment by using “moral 
algebra” on such matters as The Civil Rights Bill, Price 
Controls, The Palestine Problem, and the Atomic Bomb, 
without befogging these issues with prejudice, ignorance, or 
vested interests. 

There is a little prayer, with which many of you no 
doubt are familiar; it provides a good formula for reason- 
ing and may help you when faced with difficult decisions. 


.This prayer goes as follows: 


“Oh, Lord, give me strength and courage to try to change 
those things which should be changed for the benefit of 
mankind. Give me serenity and peace of mind to accept 
these things which cannot be changed. And give me the 
judgment and intelligence to know the difference.” 


You will note that this prayer has a significant factor in 
it which makes it far from simple, and that is the asking 
for divine guidance for intelligence to know the difference 
between what can and what cannot be changed. A similar 
factor exists in Benjamin Franklin’s “moral algebra” be- 
cause one cannot list the pros and cons of an issue without 
knowing the facts of the issue. You see if we try to decide 
and pass judgment without knowledge we become insincere, 
prejudiced, bigoted, and even intellectually dishonest, and 
when we exhibit any of these traits, we are not reasoning. 

Thus we perceive that our reasoning powers are limited 
in accordance with the knowledge or information which we 
have at hand; in other words reason is limited by intelligence. 

And so, this first R of higher education, reason, is really 
dependent on the second one resourcefulness. To be resource- 
ful, one needs to know where and how to get the informa- 
tion or materials he needs to meet various situations, and 
then he needs the ability and the will to put these resources 
to work to solve the situations. 

During World War II we had numerous outstanding 
examples of resourcefulness. The scientists and industrialists 
who produced the atomic bomb and the generals and ad- 
mirals who directed invasions were unusually resourceful. 

I have read, and some of you young men here today were 
probably there then, how General Eisenhower on the eve 
of the European invasion had at his fingertips all sorts of 
information which he deemed necessary before he could 
decide to give the order which would start the largest scale 
amphibious action in the history of warfare. In addition to 
the material resources in guns, planes, tanks, ships and per- 
sonnel General Eisenhower’s resources also included infor- 
mation about the location and number of the enemies’ troops, 
weather data, tide tables, reports from naval officers, and 
reams and files of many other kinds of information which 
he and his staff deemed necessary. This resourcefulness on 
General Eisenhower’s part enabled him to give the order 
for the invasion with incredible accuracy. 

On the college campus you have the greatest concentra- 
tion of information and knowledge to be found anywhere. 
The faculty specialists, the equipment in the laboratories, 
the counselors for personal problems, and then, of course, 
the greatest source of all information—the library—are 
available as your resources. By all means, investigate all 
these resources, learn how to use them, and then put these 
resources to work for you. 

We all know many people, who do have available all the 
material resources they need to solve their problems, but 
because of a lack of the will-to-do, they are not able to 
meet the life situations which confront them. The college 
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student whose full costs are paid by his parents or through 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, and who fritters away his time in 
campus frivolities and trivialities is an example. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick tells about a college roommate of 
his who had every resource a student could ask for. This 
lad’s room was equipped with adjustable furniture, special 
lights, a miniature library, stores of paper, pencils, pens, 
unusual desk equipment of every sort, and he also had a 
device which would hold a book at the prescribed distance 
and which could even turn the pages by an automatic 
method. Dr. Fosdick relates that this fellow would come 
into his room each night after dinner, put on his slippers, 
and dressing gown, adjust the lights, fix his book on the 
reading rack, sit down in his custom-made chair, and then 
go promptly to sleep. Dr. Fosdick’s roommate, who had 
plenty of resources available, remained in college only one 
semester. 


There is another type of resourcefulness and that is the 
kind exhibited by Robinson Crusoe, by pioneers, and by 
explorers. This resourcefulness starts with only bare hands, 
and indomitable spirit, and intelligence. This is the kind 
of resourcefulness which permitted army surgeons to treat 
soldiers’ wounds in field hospitals immediately after a direct 
hit by an enemy shell when bayonets had to become scalpels 
and shell cases medicine beakers. 


There have been numerous examples of this type of re- 
sourcefulness displayed right here on our own campus dur- 
ing the last few days. Our football team is the outstanding 
one. When we remember that just six months ago there 
were no football coaches, no schedule, no place to practice 
or play, and that there has been no football tradition here, 
it was almost a miracle to see our team actually perform on 
Saturday night. But what is even more important and 
almost miraculous was the way that team played, with no 
penalties for unsportsmanlike conduct, and with a spirit 
best described in Coach Gladchuk’s own words, “with every 
man fighting his heart out.” The opposing team outweighed 
us, their men have all played together for several years, and 
all of them are seniors or juniors, and by every indication 
they should have beaten us by at least four touchdowns in- 
stead of only one. This, plus the fact that our Athletic Policy 
Committee had to go to work on Thursday afternoon to 
find a team to substitute for the one originally scheduled, 
plus the events of Gridiron week and the spectacular 
activities on the day of the game show that we have many 
people here who know the true meaning of resourcefulness. 

Yes, the highest type of resourcefulness is that which gives 
you the will to do the best you can with what you have. 
This is the resourcefulness which makes you strive always 
for the ideal of perfection but which allows you to adjust 
to the imperfections of reality. Very few of you will ever 
find yourselves in positions where you can have all the re- 
sources you know you should have, and so the resourceful- 
ness of ingenuity and flexibility is the most important. 

There are some personal resources of an intangible nature 
which you need to meet life’s situations, and which like 
the three R’s of elementary education, you should have 
learned before coming to college. However, the campus 
again provides numerous opportunities to develop these in- 
tangibles and we hope you will take advantage of them. 
These are the resources of faith, religion, interests outside 
oneself, and unselfish devotion to worthwhile causes. These 
are the resources which enable you to meet the vicissitudes 
of life without shirking, and as Kipling says “meet with 
Triumph or Disaster and treat those two impostors just 
the same.” With these personal and intangible resources 
you are equipped for life and in the vernacular, “you can 
take it.” 


The third of these three R’s of higher education is 
responsibility. The world pays a high price for this trait in 
dollars and in honors. The man or woman who will accept 
responsibility and “deliver the goods” need never worry 
about future opportunities. 

The elementary kind of responsibilty which everyone 
should have regardless of his education is personal respon- 
sibilty. This is the trait which makes one dependable, re- 
liable, and honest. This personal responsibility is the char- 
acteristic which makes one willing to solve his own problems 
and willing to accept the consequences for his own actions. 

Unfortunately, there are many people who have not been 
willing to accept even this elementary kind of responsibility. 
They are the people who blame others for their fate or 
their failures, people who are striving always to find an 
excuse for their shortcomings. 

You are probably familiar with some of the statistics 
compiled by insurance companies with reference to the pros- 
pects of a hundred average young men twenty-five years of 
age starting out on their business or professional careers. 
The results are decidedly discouraging. 

In forty years, or when those one hundred young men 
are sixty-five years old, they will on the average have 
fallen into the following classes: thirty-six will have passed 
on, fifty-four financially dependent on family or charity, five 
barely able to make their own livinz, four well-to-do, and 
one rich. 

Will you be one of those fifty-four who are dependent 
on family or charity, or will you be able to carry your own 
responsibilities ? 

For those of us who have the advantages of a college 
education there is an even higher sense of responsibility for 
which we must strive. Not only must we be responsible to 
and for ourselves, but we must be responsible to and for 
our fellow-men and for society. We must not only accept 
the duties and obligations which are thrust upon us by our 
families and our work, but we must assume and seek burdens 
which we could avoid. We must accept positions of leader- 
ship, not for purely selfish ends, but for the benefit of our 
fellow-men and our communities. 

This is the kind of responsibility which is reflected in a 
man such as Secretary of Defense Forrestal who gave up a 
lucrative career on Wall Street to head our nation’s military 
forces; or by General Marshall, who became Secretary of 
State at an age well beyond that of military retirement. 
This is the kind of responsibility men and women show 
when they take positions of leadership in their churches, the 
PTA groups, and other civic organizations. And this is the 
plus type of responsibility that a college education should 
give you. 

1 would not have you believe that it is necessary to go 
to college to develop these traits of reason, resourcefulness, 
and responsibility. We all know many men and women 
who possess these abilities to a very high degree and whose 
formal schooling was cut short in the grades or in high 
school. But I would say to you that if your college edu- 
cation does not give you these three R’s, then your college 
education will have failed you. 

Because you are a highly selected group you have already 
demonstrated more than average ability, and therefore, we 
shall expect much more than average performance from you. 
You now have not only an opportunity but also an obliga- 
tion. As college-trained people, your obligation is to learn 
to reason with resourcefulness, and to act with responsibility. 

Yes, students of the University of Bridgeport, as you start 
or renew your college career today, take these three words. 
Reason, Resourcefulness, and Responsibility—etch them in- 
delibly on your memory, and keep them forever before you 
as the goals of your college education! 
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America and Americans 


A FOREIGNER’S IMPRESSIONS 
By R. R. pe ta CRUZ, Director of Public Relations and Fund Raising, Philippine National Red Cross 
Delivered at Luncheon Meeting of Toledo Post No. 335, American Legion, Toledo, Ohio, September 10, 1948 


ee HAT are your impressions’ on America and 
Americans?” “What do you think of our coun- 
try?” “Do you like the United States?” “Which 
part of America do you like best?” ‘Were your expecta- 
tions about America fulfilled?” “What in this country 
impresses you most?” 

‘These are typical of the hundreds of questions which 
Americans ask me as I tour various parts of the United 
States in connection with my current study-visit with the 
American Red Cross. Answering these questions has be- 
come somewhat of a problem. The difficulty lies not in 
the answers, but in the determination of where and how I 
should begin. For America is a vast and fabulous country, 
and the impressions it produces on the mind of the bewildered 
visitor from a foreign land are legion. 

Shall I speak of the grandeur of her cities? Should I 
attempt to describe the vastness and opulence of New York, 
the elegance and beauty of Washington, the vigor and in- 
dustrial might of Chicago, the picturesque atmosphere of 
New Orleans, the dazzling glamour of Hollywood, the 
priceless climate of San Francisco, the lure and glow of 
Miami Beach? 

Or should I sing the praises of her magnificent scenery 
and world-famed beauty spots,—majestic Columbia River, 
breath-taking Niagara Falls, beauteous Yosemite Park, the 
awe-inspiring Grand Canyon, the charming region sur- 
rounding the Great Lakes? 

Or should I cite the unforgettable beauty of the colorful 
municipal opera in St. Louis, the indescribable harmony of 
motion and music in the Ice Follies at New York, the stim- 
ulating thrill of baseball and a host of other great American 
sports, the liveliness of State and County fairs, the fast and 
bewildering tempo of American life which, in itself, is a 
spectacle so great and so overpowering, it could very well 
be alluded to as the greatest adventure in living in this 
century? 

Or should I specifically mention some of the marvels 
which have made America the greatest nation today,—the 
amazing network of transportation which links all parts of 
the United States, from the humblest rural village to the 
huge, towering metropolis; the almost unbelievable system 
of communication which makes it possible for a person in 
San Francisco to speak with someone in Washington, D. C., 
in a matter of a few seconds after the call is initiated; the 
magnificence of American highways, so appropriately in keep- 
ing with America’s status as a nation on wheels; the in- 
credible degree of cleanliness which characterizes most 
American cities, truly an astounding feat when one con- 
siders the size and population of this country; the firm and 
unshakeable faith of the American people in science and in 
scientific living, as represented by an almost universal re- 
liance on innumerable types of machines? 

Or, shifting from the spectacular to the unobtrusive, 
should I say a word or two about the less glamourous phases 
of the American scene, the calmness and serenity of Ameri- 
can rural life, the quiet, every day existence of millions of 
Americans who are a far cry from Saroyan’s celebrated 
characters; in short, the America which movies and news- 
papers seldom bother about? 





Or, in an earnest attempt to present the variegated Ameri- 
can panorama in all its shades and colors, encompassing 
both dark and bright, shouldn’t I include herein even a 
slight allusion to some of the things which explain why 
America, notwithstanding her gigantic strides in civilization, 
is far from being an Utopia or Paradise,—the filth and 
stench of American slums, the ruthless, unmerciful trappings 
of an American political campaign, the appalling shortage 
of residential homes, the seemingly uncheckable rise of an 
ever-increasing cost of living? 

These, and a thousand other things, constitute a con- 
glomeration of ideas in my mind as I venture to transmit 
my impressions, thus far, on America and Americans. And 
I haven’t been to Texas yet! 

“What about your impressions on American customs and 
habits?” “Have you enjoyed meeting Americans?” “What 
do you like in them, and what don’t you like? Come now, 
dont be diplomatic. . . .” 

Thus, the curious American patiently pursues his research 
into the vast and limitless subject: “How do Foreigners 
See America?” 

Here, then, are a few more answers to these additional 
questions. ... 

To the average foreigner who knows America only 
through the medium of American movies and newspapers 
and magazines, this portion of the North American conti- 
nent is a land inhabited by Indians residing in their reser- 
vations, cowboys of the West who go about with six-gun 
shooters on their hips, fully armed gangsters who roam the 
streets and kill people at will, shapely blondes and brunettes 
whose pictures grace the pages of Esquire and Look, multi- 
millionaires who spend ninety-nine and nine-ninths per cent 
of their time in swanky nightclubs and stuffy, dim-lighted 
speakeasies (in the company of the aforementioned blondes 
and brunettes), and glamourous screen idols who change their 
husbands or wives every five or six weeks. .. . 

The average foreigner is therefore refreshingly bewil- 
dered and pleasantly confused when, after crossing the ocean, 
he finds himself in a normal land inhabited by normal people 
leading normal lives. To his surprise,—and perhaps, dis- 
illusionment,—he finds his ideas on America debunked and 
routed one by one. 

He now learns, for instance, that Americans don’t drink 
as much as he thought they did. In some American cities, 
he discovers, no alcoholic beverages are sold on Sundays. 
In certain States, one has to have a permit in order to pur- 
chase liquor. In certain other States, strict prohibition laws 
are in existence. And this was supposed to be a nation of 
drinkers and alcoholics, where one literally expected to find 
a bar on every street corner, and, on every sidewalk, a 
happy, carefree drunk singing, with much gusto, “Show Me 
the Way to Go Home”! 

America is notorious for her alarming number of di- 
vorces, and one almost expects to find every family on the 
verge of separation, be it either because the husband likes 
to turn on the radio at six o’clock a.m. and the wife doesn’t 
approve of it, or because a husband devotes too much time 
to the care of his horse, to the extent of neglecting his be- 
loved! It then becomes a most pleasing experience to come 
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in contact with some very fine American families operating 
on a sound, unassailable basis, a reliable foundation of mu- 
tual affection and understanding on which happy marriages 
the world over are built. 

Speaking of American traits, I shouldn’t forget to men- 
tion that Americans, in my opinion, are the most good- 
natured people in the world, equipped with an inexhaustible 
fund of wit and humor. The American is famously fond 
of laughter, and the typical American speech before the 
audience usually begins with “I am reminded, at this time, 
of a little story. . . .”” In fact, even when the odds are against 
him, I’m told, the American finds a good reason for laugh- 
ing. 

Americans are friendly. (Of course, it is understood that 
in all my references to Americans, I am alluding to the 
American people in general. That there are Americans who 
are exactly the opposite of those described or mentioned in 
these pages is a fact that couldn’t be contradicted.) To 
proceed then. Americans are friendly. They are lavish in 
their smiles and are ever-ready with such friendly greetings 
as “How are you this morning?” “How are you today?” 
“Did you have a good sleep?” The addition of “this morn- 
ing” or “today” to the usually trite “How are you?” gives 
you the feeling that he must really be interested in your 
welfare. 

The American is not stiff in his dealings. None of the 
arrogance of the ‘host who takes you into his house and 
says: “You are now in America. See what a splendid place 
this is?” None of the patronizing attitude which says “I 
am an American. I am a better person than you.” None 
of the aloofness of those who consider themselves superior 
to their fellows. 

In a typical American office, there are very few “Misters,” 
or “Misses.” You are either “Dick” or “Doris,” “Jack or 
Jane.” 

The American is an expert in the use of superlatives, and 
likes to use them. Every person he knows is “the most 
wonderful person I’ve ever met.”” Every place on the beach 
is “the loveliest little spot I’ve seen in my life.” Every man 
of ability is “the smartest man in the organization.” And 
of course, one doesn’t have to come to America to learn 
that every picture Hollywood turns out is “the greatest 
motion picture of all time.” 

America teems with organizations. Americans love to 
organize. I refused to believe it when I first heard it, but 
now I’m inclined to change my mind about giving credence 
to that choice bit of American exaggeration, to the effect 
that if three Americans were to bail out of a burning plane 
at a distance of five hundred feet from the ground, they 
would have organized themselves into a president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer before they hit the ground. 

The American public is the most gullible public in the 
world. Which probably explains why advertising men in 
America have succeeded in getting away with many of the 
things which, in other countries, no advertising man would 
even dare think about! 

The average American is generous and hospitable. Some- 
times, in fact, one is tempted to wonder whether he is being 
generous and hospitable simply because he is by nature that 
way, or because he likes you, or both. 

Americans are also fond of applauding. They applaud 
even the movies and the movie characters as the picture 
flashes across the screen. I was in a movie house once and 
the leading man in this particular picture, at one scene, got 
so fed up with the insolence of his unfaithful wife that he 
finally lost control of himself and slapped her hard on the 
face. Two-thirds of the American audience clapped their 
hands in thunderous approval. I saw the motion picture 
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depicting the last championship fight between Joe Louis 
and Jersey Joe Walcott. When the referee raised Joe Louis’ 
arm in token of victory, the audience gave such a rousing 
applause, one would think Joe Louis was present in person! 

The average American has a great deal of pride in Amer- 
ica but not to the extent of thinking that it’s a perfect 
land, populated by a perfect people. He will acknowledge, 
with eyes glowing with genuine pleasure, your compliments 
on American super-eficiency and American superiority in 
the art of living, and yet, with a perfectly straight face, he 
will also heartily volunteer information on the subject 
“Why I Think America is Going to the Dogs.” Stimulated 
by a cocktail or two, he’d even wax eloquent and say, his 
voice ringing with conviction, “America is the damndest 
country on this side of the world.” But in his heart, he 
knows he’d rather be in America than anywhere else. 

There is a housing shortage, and you offer the opinion, 
“Why doesn’t the Government do something about it? You 
are sending billions of dollars to Europe? Why doesn’t 
your government appropriate sums of money for the con- 
struction of low-cost homes, for re-sale to the people at 
cost?” He'll tell you it’s a good idea, but the trouble is 
that would put too much control in the hands of the gov- 
ernment... . 

In Europe, Asia, and in the Pacific, students of American 
history know that the United States, sometime during its 
early adolescence, had a Civil War. In America, at least 
in certain portions of it, that conflict is never referred to as 
a “civil war.” It was “The War Between the States.” 
And it’s still being fought, judging from what I’ve gathered 
in casual conversations. .. . 

There are strong lines of political party affiliation in the 
United States. One is either a Republican or a Democrat,— 
unless, of course, he is a follower of Henry Wallace, or a 
“Dixiecrat.” And yet, despite these divergences of political 
beliefs, Americans in general are united. They may not, for 
example, especially want a war with Russia, but you bet 
your life they’ll sail into war the minute Russia really tries 
a mean trick, and Americans generally make good warriors. 

One of the things which increasingly are a source of 
wonder to the foreign visitor in America is the fantastic 
autonomy that the States have in the matter of running 
their respective State and county and city governments, 
seemingly so far removed from the Federal Government. 
Time and time again, the foreign visitor is astounded by 
the degree of freedom which the States exercise. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, Americans stand united on certain vital 
issues. And a united America, history has proven on two 
separate occasions, is an America to be feared and respected. 

Thus, I could go on and on, enumerating what I have 
seen and heard in America, and what I think of them, and 
yet lack time and space to make a thorough job of it, for, 
as I stated in the beginning, America is a vast and fabulous 
country, and the impressions it produces on the mind of the 
bewildered visitor from a foreign land are legion. 

And like as not, some American in the audience will up 
at this time and say “This is bunk. This guy doesn’t know 
what he’s talkin’ about. He’s been here only four months, 
and he thinks he knows America. He just hasn’t gotten 
around enough. He should see more places, meet more 
people. This is bunk, I say!” 

Which would only serve to illustrate one more point of 
observation I wish to make before concluding: That in 
America, no two individuals think exactly alike, and there- 
fore one shouldn’t expect everyone to agree with everything 
he says. If every American were to say he was in complete 
agreement with everything I said, this wouldn’t be the 
United States! 





